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It is the field of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
which now comes before our readers, in our series of 
Sunday-school exhibits. The Rev. Dr. Baugher, who 
represents this field, is editor of The Augsburg Teacher, 
and is a member of the International Lesson Com- 
mittee. Easter-tide has double recognition in our pages 
this week, in both poem and story. 


Dean Howson is known to many thousands in 
America by his great work, The Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul. A fresh contribution from his pen, on The 
Training of St. Paul for his Work among the Gentiles, 
will be doubly appreciated by the thousands of our 
readers because of its timeliness in conjunction with 
the current series of Sunday-school lessons. Presi- 
dent Bascom treats of the right way of looking at 
truth, and Mrs. Sangster has something to say of the 
uses of helps in our search for truth. There is a lesson 
for all of us in the former’s description of a preacher 
whom he heard: “ The things he had to criticise were 
disparaged beyond all proportion ; the things he had 
to offer were magnified beyond all reason. A feather 
in his own hand hid a mountain on the horizon.” 








Accuracy is one of the chief intellectual virtues ; 
and it is also one of the virtues hardest to attain to. 
It is never to be won by a single act of the will—a 
determination that henceforth mistakes will not be 





made ; nor is it to be gained by constant watchful- 
ness alone. It implies all this, and more than this. 
The quick eye and the sure hand come only through 
years of training ; and their quickness and sureness 
can be maintained only by constant practice and con- 
stant care. No one who in his present work is con- 
tent to labor in a perfunctory way, neglecting those 
minor details whose right performance is after all the 
test of excellence, need ever expect to attain to accu- 
racy. The time will never come when one can be 
accurate with ease; yet that is what most people seem 
to be waiting for. If we are ever to be accurate in 
doing anything, whether of hand-work or brain-work, 
we can become so only by being accurate here and 
now, to the extent of our present ability. The slow 
process of the years must be depended on for what is 
beyond. 


If a man ventures on challenging a comparison 
between different professions in life, he must not won- 
der that those who hear him, will venture to consider 
fairly the facts as they stand, rather than as he inclines 
to look at them. Here, for example, comes President 
Eliot of Harvard University, with the claim, in a 
public address, that in “ the clerieal profession” in this 
country, “ there is the greatest dearth of great men.” 
This dearth of greatness he ascribes to the “ beneficial 
endowments ” by which theological students are aided 
during the period of theirstudies. But, to begin with, 
what is President Eliot’s ground of claim that there 
is any such dearth? To take the sphere in life 
which he represents—the college presidency—is 
the dearth particularly manifest just: there? Look 
at such men as Theodore Woolsey, and Mark 
Hopkins, and Noah Porter, and Julius H. Seelye, 
and F. A. P. Barnard, and Howard Crosby, and 
E. G. Robinson (not to mention James McCosh, who 
is of foreign birth). Would the most partial and 
enthusiastic lover of Harvard University think of 
claiming that Charles W. Eliot had the elements of 
greatness, by any standard of greatness—except that of 
pedestal—in superiority to these men? If not, then, 
certainly, this “dearth of great men” in the cleri- 
cal profession would better be intimated by some 
one not in a sphere of life where clergymen are pre- 
eminent in comparison with the foremost man outside 
of the ministry. * 


In reading the New Testament generally, but espe- 
cially in reading the book of Acts, the merely English 
student is likely to feel the need of a wider knowledge 
of ancient history and antiquities and of ancient 
speech and modes of thought, as a help to the fuller 
understanding of the subject of his study. Nor is this 
feeling one which has not a basis of fact to justify it. 
The biblical and the cognate languages, the histories 
of Greece and Rome, and of the Asiatic nations, the 
creeds and the achievements of the Church, each throw 
some special light on the beginnings of Christian life 
and doctrine, as recorded in the New Testament. But 
this is only one side of the truth. The other side is 
that the Bible is its own best interpreter; and that he 
who finds his key to the New Testament in the Old, 
will know more of the essential meaning of the later 
volume than he who seeks the key everywhere, except 
in the Old Testament. On this point the opinion of 
the best biblical scholars is unanimous. Herder, who 
is often pointed to as the father of the “higher criti- 





cism ” in Germany, says emphatically: “ The ground 
of theology is the Bible; and the ground of the New 
Testament is the Old. It is impossible to understand 
that rightly, if we do not understand this.” And 
Grinfield, the English New Testament scholar, in 
speaking of the Old Testament, of the authority of the 
Church, and of a knowledge of classical antiquity, as 
guides to a knowledge of the New Testament, states 
his preference clearly : “ This way through Jerusalem 
and Mount Zion is open, simple, direct ; that other 
through Rome and Athens is crooked, and, if I am 
not deceived, often full of peril.” Let us by all means 
get all the light we can on the New Testament, from 
every source ; but in our eagerness to reach the out-of- 
the-way sources, let us not neglect that purest, and most 
abundant, spring which flows at our feet. The theo- 
logical seminary, or the Sunday-school, which imbues 
its scholars with a knowledge of the geography of 
Asia Minor, but which neglects to send them to the 
Bible as its own interpreter, fails to answer the pur- 
pose of its existence. Its scholars may be able to lay 
down a map of Paul’s journeyings; but, unless they 
learn better than they were taught, they will know 
little of the spiritual worth of the Bible. It is in 
teaching such as this that that theology finds its root, 
which changes Christianity into an “ ethnic ” religion, 
and makes of Calvary a spiritual drama—which would 
necessarily be a spiritual farce. : 





TOO MUCH MOTHER, OR TOO LITTLE. 


It is not often that an all-important question in 
popular and practical ethics is more fairly brought to 
a direct issue before the general public than is, just 
now, the question whether the American child is at 
present suffering from too much mother or too little. 
And when such a question as that is in. open discus- 
sion, The Sunday School Times would not be itself 
unless it took a part in the controversy. 

In a series of Lenten lectures, the Rev. Dr. 
Morgan Dix, rector of Trinity Church, New York, 
recently declared that among the growing evils of 
American life is the habit of mothers, in neglecting 
their home “ by spending most of the time away from 
it, .. . and turning their children over to the care 
of servants.” In his opinion, “slowly are dying out 
the home life, the home influence, the home training, 
the home religion.” He sees on every side homes 
where the aim is to have the mother kept “ free, for 
her pleasure ;” where the mother’s “ first thought is, 
how to keep the little ones out of the way. They 
shall be turned over to the nurse, the governess ; now 
and then to be sent for and noticed ; most of the time 
to be passed out of sight and out of mind.” When, 
in homes like these, he sees humble and pious servants 
doing the best they can to make good the mother’s 
neglect, while he honors the servants for their well- 
doing, he looks “with amazement and horror on that 
dereliction”—on the mother’s part; “with amaze- 
ment that any mother can thus resign what to a true 
woman shall be the sweetest of all duties; and with 
horror at a neglect which marks the ebb of the tide, 
and involves the penalties which must ensue when 
the decadence is complete.” That picture, as it stands, 
is a pretty dark one! If it faithfully represents the 


facts in the case, there would seem to be little doubt 
as to the deplorableness of those facts. But, just here, 
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there is another story from New York; with quite 
another moral attached to it—if, indeed, it is fair to 
call it a moral ! 

On the very day when Dr. Dix proclaimed this 
decline of motherly care in American homes, and 
this growing tendeney to commit the children to 
nurses and governesses, Harper's Bazar (one of the 
foremost and one of the better distinctive exponents 
of woman’s taste and woman’s sentiments in America), 
appeared in New York with a leading editorial on 
“Excessive Motherhood.” Among other things, it 
declared: “ Probably no women in the world are so 
absorbed in their motherhood as the women of 
America; and there is no doubt that the highest 
interests of both child and parent would be subserved 
if these devotees could be made to abate their zeal.” 
This statement by itself would make up a square issue 
with Dr. Dix, both as to fact and theory ; as to what 
is, and as to what ought to be! But Harper's Bazar 
does not leave the matter here; it goes gn to claim 
that a hired nurse is better than a born mother, as 
the immediate guardian and teacher of very young 
children. Just listen to its minglings of fact, fancies, 
and folly! “Until the ignorant mind begins to 
arouse and ask questions concerning the riddle of the 
universe which only an intelligent mind can answer, 
it is usually far better that children should be left to 
the nurse’s care, with only such enlightened super. 
vision on the part of the mother as shall insure their 
physical well-being. For the chance is that in pro- 
portion as the conscience and the maternal instinct 
are strong, the maternal nerves are weak, easily dis- 
turbed, and certain to communicate their disturbance 
to the sensitive organization of an infant. The nurse, 
however, with her few anxieties, her limited interests, 
her calm stupidity, brings a sort of bovine tranquillity 
to her charge, which is the condition it thrives upon.” 
Wouldn’t that way of looking at child-needs and 
of maternal duties delight a Mormon patriarch, or 
the leaders of an Oneida Community ? 

Nor is it in infancy alone that a child is better off 
in a nurse’s watch than in a mother’s care, according 
to this new constructor of a family Eden! Mother- 
liness is still the child’s peril. “Children of three 
and four are, indeed, insatiable in their desire for 
occupation and amusement, which to them are synony- 
mous terms. But even then the society and sugges- 
tions of a cultivated mother are apt to be too stimu- 
lating and. exacting for the baby temperament. In 
most cases the unimaginative play of the nurse, and 
always the frolic of other children, when such com- 
panionship is possible, area more wholesome influence.” 
Besides the gain to the child from the “ calm stupid- 
ity” and the “ bovine tranquillity ” of a nurse, as over 
against the stimulus and exactions of a cultivated 
mother’s society, it is suggested, that if a mother will 
only sufficiently neglect her children while young, she 
can take hold of them all afresh in later years; for 
when their time for courting, or for being courted, is 
at hand, they will naturally turn to her with their 
confidences, because they have been unnaturally kept 
away from her in their training days! In short, with 
this state of things, the children wil] finally grow up 
into a condition and an age when they can have a 
mother’s help without being hurt by it ; for, don't you 
see, “The head nurse is soon outgrown, but the 
mother may be longed for by the man and woman as 
the baby could not long for her”? What do our read- 
ers think of that, as an educational theory, or as an 
exhibit of fashionable morality ? 

And now for the truth concerning the points in contro- 
versy! As we look at it, Dr. Dix is partly at fault 
in his facts, but wholly right in his morals and his 
philosophy. On the other hand, Harper's Bazar is 
partly right in its facts, and wholly wrong in both its 
morals and its philosophy. It is true, as Harper's 
Bazar asserts, that “ probably no women in the world 
are so absorbed in their motherhood as the women of 
America.” God be praised for that fact! It is also 
true, as Dr. Dix declares,—“ and pity ’tis, ’tis true,”— 
that there are American mothers who turn over their 
children to nurses and governesses, and who fail to 


give their little ones the loving watch and ministry 
they might bestow on them. It is not true, however, 
as Dr. Dix would claim, that the neglect of children 
by mothers in the homes of America is a growing 
evil ; and that in consequence there is a “ dying out” 
of “the home life, the home influence, the home 
training, the home religion,” in the community as a 
whole. On the contrary, the American mothers of 
this generation are, as a class, wiser, truer, more 
devoted, in the loving care of their children than the 
mothers of blessed memory in the generations that 
preceded our own. Never before was there so high 
a standard of home life, home influence, home train- 
ing, home religion, in America as to-day. Never 
before were American children generally so closely 
watched and tended, from infancy to maturity, by 
self-forgetful, tireless, prayerful mothers. Never 
before was the Church in the household so prominent 
and pervasive an element of American social life. So 
much for the facts in the case. 

Now, just so far as the facts warrant Dr. Dix in his 
assertion that American mothers are inclined to turn 
over the care and training of their children to servants 
and governesses, to their own neglect of them, Dr. Dix is 
right in deeming the evil one of vastest magnitude, 
fraught with the direst consequences to our homes, to 
our nation, and to our race. He has not said too 
much, he cannot say too much, in protest against such 
a ruinous course, and in warning of its sure and ter- 
rible results. On the other hand, with the facts as 
stated by Harper’s Bazar, the editorial reasoning of 
that journal is as vicious in logic as it is in morals. 
The philosophy which it advocates, and the counsel 
which it gives, alike tend to the undermining of our 
social life, and the destruction of that which is dear- 
est, and truest, and most sacred and beautiful, in the 
family relation, and in the home, as the first and 
safest training-school of humanity. While such 
teachings as these of Harper’s Bazar are to be found 
in a reputable metropolitan journal, such preaching 
as that of Dr. Dix is needful to the safety of society ; 
and The Sunday School Times is glad to give wider 
prominence, and added emphasis, to both his counsel 
and his warnings. 

There is no human love like a mother’s love. There 
is no human tenderness like a mother’s tenderness. 
And there is no such time for a mother’s first dis- 
playing her love and tenderness toward her child, as 
in the child’s earliest years of life. That time 
neglected, and no future can make good the loss to 
either mother or child. That time well improved, 
and all the years which follow it can profit by its 
improvement. Even God himself measures his fatherly 
love by a motherly standard. “As one whom his 
mother comforteth, so will I comfort you,” he says ; 
and what more than this could he say? And many 
a strong man who was first comforted by his mother’s 
loving and tender words and ways while he was a 
helpless child, has never Jost his grateful, trusting 
dependence on that mother’s ministry of affection and 
sympathy. & 

When gruff old Dr. Johnson was fifty years old, 
he wrote to his aged mother as if he were still her 
wayward but loving boy: “ You have been the best 
mother, and I believe the best woman, in the world, 
I thank yon for all your indulgence to me, and beg 
forgiveness of all that I have done ill, and of all that 
I omitted to do well.” John Quincy Adams did not 
| part with his mother until he was nearly or quite as 
| old as this; yet his ery even then was: “O God! 
| could she have been spared yet a little longer... . 
| Without her the world feels to me like a solitude.” 
| When President Nott, of Union College, was more 
than ninety years old, and had been for half a century 
a college president, as strength and sense failed him 
| in his dying hours, the memory of his mother’s ten- 
| deyness was fresh and potent ; and he could be hushed 
to needed sleep by a gentle patting on the shoulder, 
| and the singing to him of the old-time lullabies ; as if 
| his mother were still sitting by his bed-side in loving 
| ministry, as she had been well nigh a century before. 
| The true son never grows old to a true mother. And 








when at any age the son must yield the possibility of 
his mother’s further loving watch and care, inspira- 
tion itself can find no stronger figure of unmitigated 
grief than just this sorrow : “I bowed down heavily, 
as one that mourneth for his mother.” 

But such deyotedness as this must tax a mother’s 
strength, and hinder a mother’s freeness. Of course 
it must. It costs something to be a good mother. 
There is no more exacting and exhausting work in all 
the world than a true mother’s work. But there is no 
work in all the world that pays better. No reward in 
God’s service is surer, richer, grander than the reward 
to a faithful and faith-filled mother. And as to the 
idea that a mother can neglect this work in the ear- 
lier years of her children’s life, and take it up to 
better advantage in their later years, that is as base- 
less in fact as it is in philosophy. No mother on 
earth ever yet won her child’s freest, truest confidences 
in its maturer years, if she had failed of securing it 
before that period. No mother would deserve such 
confidences, if she deliberately postponed their seek- 
ing until then. It may be—it often is—a wise 
mother’s duty to be measurably separated from her 
children in their later training; when they must be 
at school, or at labor, or im the enjoyment of well- 
chosen companionships outside of their home ; but this 
should never be accepted as a necessity until the 
mother’s hold on her children’s confidences is so strong, 
through the experiences of the years that are gone, 
that only the close of life can diminish or change the 
conscious power of that hold. 

As a rule, a child’s tastes, and character, and trend 
in life, and even its permanent destiny, are practically 
shaped before the child is seven years of. age. A 
mother’s failure of motherly devotedness in those first 
seven years can never be made good by seven times 
seven youn of devotedness thereafter. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The spirit of the early Christians has not died out from 
the Church of Christ. There are disciples on every side 
of us who would, to-day, stand any and every test of 
devotedness to Christ, which proved the faith of believers 
in the apostolic age. Occasionally there comes to us 
some illustration of the truth, that there are those who 
cast all their living into the Lord’s treasury; that there 
are those who are full of faith and of the Holy Ghost; 
that there are those who choose to obey God rather than 
men, and to take all the risks of their choice. And we 
are sure that if persecutions for Christ’s sake were 
renewed in their former shape, there would not be lack- 
ing a great multitude of those of whom the world is not 
worthy, who would submit to the cross, or to the sword, 
or to the jaws of wild beasts, rather than deny or yield 
their faith in Christ. Among other evidences of the 
spirit of consecration still existing in the Church, there 
come to us occasional calls for information, from those 
who would gladly be missionaries in the home or foreign 
field, but who see no avenue of entrance into either 
branch of this service. Here, for example, is a young 
man in New England, who writes: 

I was reading in your “ Notes on Open Letters,” a short time 
ago, about the West, and about Satan getting possession of the 
field there, before the people of God. I would like to ask what 
the reason is that more young men are not willing to consecrate 
themselves to this important work. And what advice would 
you give a young man who feels willing to give up home, and 
a good, permanent position—give it all up for Christ—and with 
the only desire to see the salvation of men here, and to hear the 
“Well done ” in the hereafter ? The young man is a member ofa 
church, a teacher and assistant superintendent in the Sunday- 
school, and a leader of young people’s meetings. 

It is not for us to give specific direction in such a case 
as this without knowing more of the facts involved. It 
would be better for such a young man to take counsel 
of his pastor, and of other Christian friends of wisdom 
and experience who are near him. It may be that the 
field of the American Sunday-school Union in the West 
furnishes just the opening for such a worker. And, 
again, it may be that his place is, in the providence of 
God, just where he now finds himself. As teacher and 
officer in a Sunday-school, as leader of a young people’s 
meeting, and as a member of a local church, he cannot 
say or feel that he has no field of possible usefulness now 
open tohim. There is call for wisdom, and for zeal, and 
for tact, and for untiring energy, and for Holy Ghost 
power, in these departments of Christian activity. The 
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best way for a young man situated as he now is may be 
to so fill out his present limits that his fitness for a larger 
work shall be evident to both God and man, It is pos- 
sible that he can do more for the West and for the world 
at large by aiding to uplift the standard of right think- 
ing and of holy living in New England, than by labor- 
ing anywhere else in the universe. The first thing for 
any consecrated disciple in Jesus is to know just where 
God would have Aim labor or endure or wait; and then 
to fill that place, as the place of places for him, until 
God indicates some other place for his services, 








AT EASTER. 
BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD. 


Easy ’tis for hands to bring 
Easter offerings to the King ;— 
Lilies of Ascension, white 

As the prisoned soul of Light; 
Anthems ringing forth amain, 
“ He who died is risen again! ” 
While the heart lies in a grave 
Deeper than his power to save. 


“Deeper?” Ay, the will divine, 
Leaves unfettered will of mine. 
Self may wrap me, fold on fold, 
In its tissues fine and cold, 
Burying the good which strives 
With a power that still survives, 
Not for me the Easter glow 

Gilds the way that mortals go, 
Though the rarest gifts I bring, 
Sweetest strains exultant sing ! 


But if I have crucified, 
On thy cross, my willing pride; 
Taught the clingings of desire 
From their earth-mould to aspire ; 
If my brother I forgave ; 
Stretched a hand to help and save 
Loved, because thy form I trace 
Where no comeliness finds place,— 
Lowly thankful, I may say, 
“See, I bring thee -all to-day!” 
Brunswick, Me. 





THE TRAINING OF ST. PAUL FOR 
WORK AMONG THE GENTILES. 


BY THE VERY REVEREND J. 8. HOWSON, DEAN OF 
CHESTER. 


HIS 


When we study the notices of the Twelve Apostles, as 
they are scattered for us through the Gospels, there is a 
thought which ought to be very present to our minds, 
but the importance of which is not at first sight alto- 
gether obvious. These men were under training for the 
future. Thus the words spoken to them, the incidents 
recorded in connection with them, are not simply full 
(as they certainly are) of direct helpful instructions for 
our spiritual life, but are to be viewed also in their bear- 
ing on what we read afterwards of apostolic work and 
apostolic writing. In this way, as tending to bind 
together different parts of these biographies, even small 
details are sometimes seen to start into new life. The 
simple fact of the case is stated in some words which we 
find in St. Mark: “ Without a parable spake he not 
unto the people; and when they were alone, he 
expounded all things to his disciples.” To this must be 
added another fact, that these disciples were not chosen 
atrandom. We know that four of them were fishermen, 
and that one of them was a publican; and we are not 
ignorant of the religious meanings which these circum- 
stances suggest for themselves. 

All this, of course, is not in the same sense true of 
St. Paul. He was, so far as we know, a young man far 
away at Tarsus, when those wonderful words were spoken 
ahd those wonderful deeds done at Jerusalem and in Gali- 
lee. But in another way he was under training, during 
his whole early life, for his future apostolic work, and 
under precisely such training as fitted him for that work. 
And certainly he was not selected at random. The sig- 
nificance of the selection is summed up in the words 





Damascus, of a brightness above the hot noonday, and 
after hearing the voice, “ Why persecutest thou me?” 

Ananias, a Christian of high character at Damascus, 
was commissioned by God to go to this arrested traveler 
and persecutor, “ that he might receive his sight” and 
be welcomed as a “brother.” Ananias hesitated; he 
even ventured to expostulate, for he knew the terrible 
purpose which had urged this visitor to come from Jeru- 
salem. But the command was reiterated in peremptory 
words: “Go thy way; for he is a chosen vessel unto 
me, to bear my name before the Gentiles.” 

I think there is proof that Ananias used these very 
words, when he came to Saul of Tarsus in his blindness 
and penitence. For we find him afterwards, when he 
was the apostle Paul, employing this image three times 
in epistles written at different places and under different 
circumstances. In writing to the Romans he says: 
“Who art thou, O man, that repliest against God? Shall 
the thing formed say to him that formed it, Why hast 
thou made me thus? Hath not the potter power over 
the clay, of the same lump to make one vessel unto 
honour and another unto dishonour?” Writing to the 
Corinthians, and in reference to this very apostolic min- 
istry of his own, he says: “ We have this treasure in 
earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power may be 
of God, and not of us.” And long afterwards, in his 
latest letter, he writes: “In a great house there are not 
only vessels of gold and silver, but also of wood and of 
earth, and some to honour and some to dishonour,.” 
These passages sound like reminiscences of what was 
said at Damascus; and thus they are a help to us in 
binding together different parts of St. Paul’s biography, 
Surely he could never forget what passed when Ananias 
spoke to him. Each word must have fastened itself for- 
ever in his memory. 

And the thought involved in this image has an essen- 
tial connection with the subject under our present atten- 
tion. “A chosen vessel”—a “vessel”—in himself a 
mere instrument for the purposes of God. Certainly not 
a mere passive instrument; for his whole nature, body, 
soul and spirit, head and heart, and physical force also, 
were actively used. But still, from the present point of 
view, merely an instrument. He had no power of his 
own to produce any spiritual result, God might have 
chosen any instrument. He did choose Saul of Tarsus. 
And in the first place, and before we proceed further in 
our subject, we must bow down in humble adoration 
before this wise divine choice; and certainly we must 
not expect to know all the divine reasons for the choice. 

Still Almighty God selects his instruments wisely ; 
and he does permit us to see some part of his reasons. 
Moreover, we must remember that he made the instru- 
ment which he chose. He was “the potter;” and “the 
vessel” came forth from his hands ready for the use to which 
it was to be applied. It has been profoundly observed 
by a French writer: “God can make no mistakes in his 
choice, because it is he who puts into his creature the 
good which forms the basis of the choice.” This selec- 
tion, then, under every point of view, was quite inde- 
pendent of any special merit in St. Paul. And from this 
thought we pass to a thought which is very salutary for 
ourselves. Whatever we may have been appointed to 
do—as Sunday-school teachers or otherwise—we must 
not suppose that there is any special merit in ourselves, 
because we have been successful, or because we have 
been useful. Taking the case at its very best, each suc- 
cessful and useful man must say to himself: “ Who am 
I that I should be thus chosen?” A most pointed 
question to the same effect is asked in one of St. Paul’s 
own epistles: “What hast thou that thou didst not 
receive? And, if thou didst receive it, why boastest 
thou, as if thou didst not receive it?” 

Now, following on after this remark made above, that 
Almighty God chooses his instruments fitly, we have 
four points to which our attention should be carefully 
given in the instance of St. Paul: 

1. First, there was his natural temperament. He 
had a certain work to do in the world; and for this work 
he was adapted by certain peculiarities of disposition 
and tendency. It would not be difficult to describe this 
temperament. For instance, he had eager and indom- 
itable zeal. That this was natural to him, we can infer 


spoken by the Lord at the time of St. Paul’s conversion : | very confidently from the fact that we see it in him 


“He is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear-my name before 


before his conversion. It was under the vehement power 


the Gentiles.” We shall find the ways of God justified, | ofthis zedl thathe came to Damascus. “Concerningzeal, 


. besides obtaining some very useful instructions for our- 


selves, if we consider with some care both the choice and 
the training of St. Paul. 

The moment at which the words last quoted bring us 
in contact with the sacred narrative is that when Saul 
is in solitude and blindness,—praying for light and 
guidance, and waiting,—after the terror, on the way to 





persecuting the Church,” is his own phrase regarding 
himself. Agdin, he had a most sensitive and ready sym- 
pathy. That this sympathy would be both quickened 
and regulated by Christianity, we cannot doubt. But 
he had it also by nature. And the proof is this, that 
we see it manifested on all various occasions, alike in 


the Acts of the Apostles and in his letters, Sympathy 





comes out from him instinctively at every turn. I need 
not add how pre-eminently necessary these two qualities, 
zeal and sympathy, ate for a missionary. But let us not 
fail to add that they are very necessary for ourselves 
likewise, if we are to have a happy influence—in Sun- 
day-schools or elsewhere—over others, and to promote 
Christ’s cause in the world. 

2. Next, we must have regard to the preparation 
that consisted in the possession of certain intellectual 
powers. We see something of the natural movement 
of his mind when we mark the style of his writing and 
of his speaking. Nor in this way is any dishonor done 
to the great and solemn fact of inspiration. We cannot 
possibly study the books of the Bible without perceiving 
that the style of one sacred author is very different from 
the style of another. This very variety in the Scriptures 
is one reason why they are so wonderfully adapted to all 
the varying changes of human knowledge and human 
habits of thought. Now, what we should naturally say 
of St. Paul’s characteristic mental faculty, as exhibited 
in his style, is this, that it was eminently persuasive. 
Its versatility and force were such that it found its way 
easily into the convictions of men. All men cannot 
expect to have such powers of convincing and leading. 
But still each man has mental powers of his own; and 
each man is responsible forthe use of them. Every man 
has his work in life, and God did not choose him for 
that work atrandom. Some of us have the gift of teach- 
ing, and the very.possession of this gift shows that it 
was intended to be used. ; 

8. Closely connected with these mental powers were 
certain advantages of mental training which he had 
early in his career. From his childhood he was in con- 
tact with the life of the Gentiles. He was a native of 
Tarsus, “ no mean city,” as he said himself on a memo- 
rable occasion, and as every student of classical history 
knows. He was a Roman citizen, as his father was 
before him ; and thus some of the thoughts of his boy- 
hood must have been connected with the Roman army 
and with Roman law, subjects which come before us in 
a very remarkable manner when we read his writings 
and the record of his life. He was familiar from the 
first with the Greek language, which was spoken all 
through the countries where he afterwards traveled, and 
in which he wrote his Epistles. He was familiar, 
with the sight of mercantile business. He must often, 
as a boy, have wandered near the ships that wére in har- 
bor at Tarsus, little knowing how such ships would he of 
use to him when moving to and fro on a wonderful 
errand to mankind. Once more (and this seems to me 
of great importance), he was early accustomed to the 
aspect and bustle and active life of great cities. His 
missionary life afterwards followed the line of great 
cities, and displayed itself most emphatically at Antioch, 
at Ephesus, at Thessalonica, at Corinth, and in Rome. 
In this slight enumeration we have some of the particu- 
lars of a most evident fitness in St. Paul to be “ chosen” 
as a messenger to the Gentiles. He was made for the 
work; and we reverently recognize the divine wisdom 
of the chice. 

4. But though born at Tarsus, yet, as he told his 
fellow-countrymen on the same memorable occasion, he 
received a large part of his early education in Jeru- 
salem. The Holy City of David was familiar and dear - 
to him. The sacrifices and ceremonies of the temple 
formed part of the experience of his daily life. But, 
moreover, he had been instructed in rabbinical learning 
by Gamaliel, the most famous Hebrew theologian of the 
day. He was well trained in the contents and interpre- 
tation of the Old Testament. And these things have 
a closer bearing on his mission among the Gentiles than 
at first sight appears; for, in the mysterious course of 
God’s dispensations, the New Testament came forth, as 
it were, out of the Old. St. Paul, in his peculiar mis- 
sion, could not have been a Gentile to the Gentiles unless 
he had been “a Hebrew of tue Hebrews;” and two 
things, under this point of view, are specially to be 
remembered. The Jews were dispersed all through the 
Roman empire, and especially in the great cities. Both 
by the relations of trade, and by religious thought also, 
Hebrew influence had been established, of which the 
spread of the gospel, at the appointed time, gained all the 
advantage. We see St. Paul, everywhere, making his 
first evangelizing efforts in the synagogue ; and the other 
point of special preparation was this, that the Hebrew 
Scriptures had been translated into Greek, and thus 
made ready as the basis for preaching, for study, and 
for systematic teaching. And let me add that, in con- 
nection with this subject, there is a fact which ought, at 
the present time, to make a serious and lively impres- 
sion upon us. It was at Alexandria that this translation 
was made. Tradition places the homes and the work of 
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the translators on the seashore, just opposite the outer 
position of the British shine during the recent bombard- 
ment. On the rock, at the extremity of that part of the 
shore, was the light-house, which is said to have been 
the earliest light-house in the world, Thus, in two 
senses (one, we might almost say, prophetic of the 
other), Alexandria has been a source of beneficent 
illumination to mankind. These things ought not to 
be forgotten now. “ Known unto God are all his works 
from the foundation of the world.” Places are “chosen,” 
as well as persons. Had Alexandria not been made to 
be what it was, one part of the providential preparation 
would have been wanting which combined with St. 
Paul’s personal preparation for “bearing Christ’s holy 
name before the Gentiles.” 

It is our duty to apply to ourselves, very literally and 
simply, this’ great truth of divine choice and prepara- 
tion. Our position in the world has not been deter- 
‘ mined at random; a good Providence has shaped our 
path, has found us work to do, and fitted us for that 
work. If we desire to serve him, and to “ acknowledge 
him in all our ways,” we shall find this conviction a 
source of much comfort and strength, even in the com- 
mon affairs of life. Of course, there must be a religious 
mind, in order that this blessing may be realized. With 
too many, life is a perpetual struggle against God ; and 
then the thoughts of Providence become darkened and 
confused. But if we are submissive, trustful, and 
patient, and if we’ ever look upwards for light, then 
there is vouchsafed to us a consoling sense of divine 
guiding. In gazing back upon the past, we understand 
many things which we did not understand at the time. 
Even our very mistakes and faults are seen to have been 
overruled for ultimate good. 

Still more evidently is it important for us to hold 
strongly to this great doctrine,—still more evidently 
does it reveal itself to us as a help and a blessing,— 
when we are engaged in religious work for the benefit 
of others. We cannot rise to too high a view of that 
office of a Sunday-school teacher which is happily and 
cheerfully undertaken by such vast numbers of persons 
in America and England. But it has its discourage- 
ments, Now, I urge that there is great strength and 
assistance in the conviction that God has chosen and 
fitted us for such work. We should cherish, especially 
at times of despondency, the sense of providential pre- 
arrangement, Every one of us has had his Tarsus, his 
Jerusalem, his Alexandria,—his opportunities, as well 
as his faculties for using them. An ascertained voca- 
tion tends to clear away the darkness of the past, and 
to unfold much of its meaning. Diligent and useful 
service brightens the golden links of the chain of 
providence. We see how God has led us up to the 
point of our present work, how he has made our way 
plain, and how he has given us powers, the existence 
of which we hardly suspected. The consciousness of 
unworthiness and sin by no means interferes with these 
convictions, but rather heightens and strengthens them. 
When St, Paul felt how God had “chosen” him for his 
work, he was overwhelmed with the thought of what 
free grace had done for him, asinner. “ By the grace 
of God he was what he was;” and thus he “ laboured 
more abundantly than they all.” 





SPIRITUAL PERSPECTIVE. 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, D.D., LL.D. 


Perspective deals with those conditions which enable 
us to judge of distance and position in the external 
world, The mind is engaged in its earlier years in learn- 
ing the primary facts of perspective, both in the material 
and in the mental sphere, and is busy in its later years 
in making its knowledge more complete and exact in 
this particular. 

There is a large amount of interpretation, and mental 
construction, involved in perspective as applied to phy~ 
sical things. Spiritual perspective, or the relative posi- 
tion andimportance of moral truths, as expressed by their 
changeable forms, is not a less difficult, nor less worthy, 
subject of inquiry. 

We are constantly mistaking nearness to our own 
thoughts, clearness in our own impressions, for intrinsic 
magnitude, and so distort, and misarrange, the moral 
world. We see social and spiritual truths with the 
undisciplined vision of one who is just beginning to deal 
with them. The real relations, and proper proportions 
of facts, are lost to us, almost as much as when we see the 
world reflected in a convex mirror. Weare in danger of 
living, not in a false spiritual universe, but in one badly 
distorted in various ways by our partial manner of 
viewing it, or by our peculiar medium of approaching it. 
Things become ridiculously small according as they 





recede from our centre, or ludicrously larg as they draw 
near to it. 

The proper corrective of a false moral perspective is 
history. It is a careful study of the progress of the race, 
of divine revelations to men, and of the method in which 
they have used them, and, by means of them, achieved 
successive stages of growth, which is to disclose to us the 
variable forms of truth, and the offices which it dis- 
charges. We shall, by wise inquiry in this direction, 
learn to discover identity of principle under diversity of 
manifestation. We shall see that truths are many sided, 
and, like great mountains, present diverse phases to those 
who camp about them, and journey by them. We shall 
come to make a careful triangulation of the moral world, 
and to recognize, under all aspects, and from all posi- 
tions, its settled features. 

I had occasion, a few Sundays since, to listen to a pro- 
nounced radical in a radical pulpit. I was quite pre- 
pared to give ready entrance to the truth freshly put, of 
which I stood in expectancy. The final impression of 
the discourse was to suggest to my mind this theme of 
spiritual perspective. The discourse seemed to me greatly 
deficient in it. There were real defects in current belief 
which the speaker was prepared to expose. He was in 
possession, also, of important truths, or phases of truth, 
which either have not yet clearly risen in men’s minds, 
or have been overshad@wed by other considerations. 
These advantages were lost by the lamentable perspective, 
or want of perspective, in the moral vision of the speaker. 
The things he had to criticise were disparaged out of all 
proportion; the things he had to offer were magnified 
beyond all reason. A feather in his own hand hid a 
mountain on the horizon. 

When we look at the planets and fixed stars, though the 
distances and sizes are very unequal, we project them all 
into one hemisphere, the immense spaces which separate 
the objects from each other and from us being alike 
indistinguishable. The nearest planet flies to the most 
remote space, and the most remote star is marshaled in 
the field of sight side by side with the nearest planet. 
So our preacher, on the one hand, threw every state- 
ment and every dogma that was in some particular a 
little over-worn into a remote past,—a deep vault of 
darkness,—where truths of greatest magnitude in the 
history of men shimmered with just sufficient light to 
show that they had been. On the other hand, the latest 
risen phase of thought was by his method of treatment 
projected into the future, as if it held the eternal years 
of God, and was to rest in the heaven forever, a fountain 
of revelation. 

History seemed to go for nothing in the speaker's 
mind. He had no recognition for the orbs that have cast 
light on the camps of men in remote places and remote 
ages. They had not even sunk below the horizon; they 
had burned out in malign fashion, and expired as 
omens of ill import before the eyes of men whom they 
had frightened and misled. Such a person needs to 
learn and to profoundly feel that the tribes of men trav- 
erse the plain, the desert, the wilderness, by their own 
stars and constellations, and that these are all in one 
firmament. Beliefs that have led the race through 
many centuries are not, indeed, as apprehended by 
them, the whole truth; but they are, most assuredly, 
some portion of it. The satire of Job is applicable in 
all generations to presumptuous radicalism, “ No doubt 
but ye are the people, and wisdom shall die with you.” 
Radicalism of this order is preposterous. The human 
mind does not suddenly become sound, having never 
shown itself sound in all its history. The eye does not 
see clearly at once, and for the first time. If these 
dogmas you cast away mean nothing, yours can mean 
no more. The probability is that your dogmas, so far 
as they are good, are only another phase of the dog- 
mas which you have cast aside,—truths closely akin to 
them in the eternal genesis of mind, in the begetting 
and rebegetting of reason. 

On the other hand, we do well to remember that what 
the radical has to offer, that actually looms before his 
vision as a star leading to the cradle of the Messiah, is 
doubtless some scintillation of truth, and may readily 
be a great light. The hold it has upon his mind is a 
testimony to it. We do not often venture to deny that 
a man sees some new thing in the physical world when 
he says he sees it. We quickly and presumptuously 
give him the lie in the moral world, when the diversity 
of positions and perplexity of perspective are even 
greater in spititual than in physical things. What we 
all need, and first need, and most need, is to plainly 
understand that no spiritual position diseloses any truth 
in any absolute and final way; that every position dis- 
closes some truth in some peculiar way; that spiritual 
perspective—an apprehension of the changeable posi- 





tions and relations of truth—is the one lesson of our 
own lives and of the lives of men. Only thus are the 
unsearchable depths of spiritual truth with which we 
are dealing somewhat penetrated, only a line here and 
a line there, by our eager vision. We wish to make this 
fact a little clearer by one or two examples which will 
illustrate what we mean. 

Evil conditions, and the wrong action that springs 
up with them, are not easily separated in men’s minds. 
They are, in the facts themselves, interlaced in a very 
inseparable and obscure way, and none of us can as yet 
quite disentangle them. There is in this one result, 
evil, two elements,—sin, turning on the choices of men : 
and depravity, resting on constitutional conditions which 
reach deeper than the will. It is natural and inevitable 
that these two terms should not be. at once recognized 
in their true character; that sin should be regarded as 
of the nature of depravity, and depravity as of the nature 
of sin. Hence, the earlier discussions on this subject 
are full of original sin, which is depravity; and only 
with difficulty did men learn to confine sin to the dis- 
tinct acts of a rational person. This conclusion reached, 
they speak in bitter terms of this belief in original sin, 
forgetful of the fact that the error of the doctrine was 
one of confusion more than of misrepresentation. The 
truths are not changed, but our way of looking at them 
is changed. The element of depravity now figures 
almost as a new discovery in the scientific doctrine of 
heredity. The keen moral analysis of our day has 
simply separated a double star, and we have the will 
of man and the hereditary conditions of its exercise 
revolving about each other in inseparable orbits. We 
are simply in want of moral perspective to guide our 
thoughts when we grow hoarse in an exposure of the 
doctrine of original sin. 

The case is not very different in the discussion of the 
purposes of the atonement. We shall not fully measure 
the work of Christ, merely because it is so profoundly 
accordant with the moral constitution of the world,—a 
constitution we have still occasion, and forever occasion, 
to search out. Men deal first, with moral questions, on 
the outside, through authority. The force of the moral 
law finds with them expression in commands of some 
order in the religious world, and in the government of 
God. Hence, reconciliation to God, in this stage of 
thought, is one primarily of reconstruction under a vio- 
lated law. The way of restoration is one barred by 
positive decretal, and must be opened again by explicit 
remission. 

Later, men come to see that the government of God is 
much more interior than they at first supposed it to be; 
that its chief aim is to induce just thoughts, pure feel- 
ings, living processes; that its penalties flow from the 
want of these divine gifts, and its blessing from their 
presence. When this thought gets uppermost, it imme- 
diately becomes the primary purpose of Christ to reno- 
vate the hearts, the thoughts, and feelings of men. All 
other obstacles, save those of blindness and willfulness, 
seem trifling; and the renovating power of Christ is 
found in his truth and in his love. Here is a transition 
that is inevitable in men’s thoughts, and one of many 
degrees. There cannot well be greater ignorance of the 
perspective of spiritual things than that shown by those 
occupying different points in this line of growth, when 
they condemn fiercely others a little in advance of them, 
or in rear of them, in the same steps of progress. 
Most of the bitterness and acrimony of religious discus- 
sion is due to an exaggeration of things near us, and a 
reduction of things remote from us; and so a misappre- 
hension of both. This strife arises from spiritual vision 
only half corrected and instructed by history in spiritual 
perspective. The moment we gain the power of right 
spiritual perspective, that moment we are in a position 
to see and to appreciate the true relations of seemingly 
conflicting truths. 


University of Wisconsin. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK OF THE 
EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


BY PROFESSOR H. L. BAUGHER, D.D., EDITOR OF THE 
AUGSBURG TEACHER. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church has always been 
an educating church. One of her distinguishing traits 
is her regard for the young, her belief that God enters 
into covenant with them in infancy, a covenant sealed 
by baptism, and her provision for their growing up in 
Christ into whom they have been baptized. Her idea 
of true life among men is that it progresses, under the 
power of the Holy Spirit, from the family into the school, 
from the school into the Church, from the Church into 
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‘heaven. She believes not only in regeneration, but also 


in Christian nurture. Her view of education involves 
religion as a necessary and chief factor in the schooling 
of her children. Bible schools, therefore, properly con- 
ducted, are altogether in accord with her genius and 
spirit, and in the mooted question of priority in estab- 
lishing such schools her claims are, to say the least, as 
good as any. 

The Lutheran Church in the United States and 
Canada takes third rank numerically among the denomi- 


nations, reckoning over 800,000 communicants in her |- 


membership, These come from almost all the nationali- 
ties of Europe, embracing, chiefly, Americanized descend- 
ants of early settlers, very many of whom cannot speak 
the language of their ancestry,—Germans, Norwegians, 
Swedes, and Danes. Owing to the variety of language 
required in meeting the spiritual wants of all these peo- 
ple, and the more or less rigid attachment to the customs 
of their several fatherlands, it is difficult to unify opera- 
tions among them, and impossible to get from them 
exact statistics. 

In all the languages mentioned there are published in 
this country religious and Sunday-school periodicals for 
the young; but there is no one system of these that is 
universally used. 

The English-speaking portion of the church is very 
active in Sunday-school work, the larger part of it using 
the International system of lessons, for which their pub- 
lication society furnishes the Augsburg Series of Helps, 
another portion, however, using lessons selected by them 
in harmony with the idea of the Christian Year, for 
which they issue helps analogous to those in general use 
in the land. There are many English Sunday-schools 
among us that number from three to seven hundred 
scholars, one reporting seventeen hundred on its rol). 
In the one State of Pennsylvania the Lutheran division 
of the Sunday-school army numbers a hundred thousand 
strong. It is very common among our English churches 
to have annual synodical Sunday-school conventions, 
either in connection with the synod’s meeting or at some 
other time; and there have been in the last decade three 
national Lutheran Sunday-school conventions and much 
Sunday-school life. The Sunday-school is everywhere 
regarded as only an operation of the Church, and under 
her control, many synods having constitutional provision 
to this effect. 

Among the German-speaking churches there are many 
large and flourishing Sunday-schools,—St. Matthew’s 
in New York, for instance, reporting 1,600 scholars and 
90 teachers. These are found chiefly in the east, north, 
west, and south of Chicago; the distinctive Sunday- 
school is found in a minority of these churches. But 
instead of it is found the “ Kinderlehre,” or children’s 
service, consisting of a short sermon, or catechetical exer- 
cise, illustrated by Bible history, conducted by the pas- 
tor, and attended by many adults as well as children. 
In addition to this, in the parochial schools, which these 
churches almost invariably have, the first hour of every 
school day is devoted to religious instruction, in which 
the text-books are the Bible and the catechism, with 
the memorizing of such hymns as best illustrate and 
foster divine life in the soul. Congregations that are 
able employ a schoolmaster as well as pastor ; and there 
are “ pro-gymnasia,” or preparing schools, for the quali- 
fying of teachers for these positions. Here is met the 
want which the American Sunday-schools are feeling 
after in their proposed “normal” courses. There are 
congregations found with from two to twelve such teach- 
ers employed among them. It is claimed that thus there 
is more, and better, religious instruction given, and by 
more qualified teachers, than in the usual American 
Sunday-school, in which many of the teachers have had 
absolutely no training for their duties. All the opposi- 
tion—if it may be so called—that may be met among 
these churches to our Sunday-school system, is its ineffi- 
ciency for the intended purpose. 

The Scandinavians, forming so large a portion of the 
population of the Northwest, are attached to their several 
languages less rigidly than the Germans. They desire 
their children to learn English, and fall more readily 
into American ways. Among them nearly every congre- 
gation has its Sunday-school, as well as the parochial 
school; and in all these there is constant effort at 
improvement of the system. The hoge of the Northwest, 
religiously, is in these people. The religious schooling 
given among them, whether on Sunday or on week- 
days, is a powerful leaven against the rationalism, indif- 
ferentism, and worldliness of those new lands. Evidently, 
to supplant the Kinderlehre (or children’s service) and 
parochial schools by the Sunday-school, as it is generally 
known, would be attended with a deterioration in the 
quality and quantity of the religious instruction given, 





and prove a loss to the religious culture of the nation, 
instead of a gain. 





THE EASTER LILY. 
BY MBS. CLARA DOTY BATES. 


Through all the Winter chilly 
There slowly grew a lily, 

From fresh bud thrust above the bulb, 
To soft expanding leaf ; 

Though scant the sunshine that it felt, 
Long as the days were brief. 


We knew a lovely blossom 
Was hid within its bosom, 
And that its one green calyx-sheath 
Did tenderly enfold 
A snow-white flower, upon whose breast 
Would shine a dust of gold. 


We watched, and, ah, we waited, 
It seemed so long belated ; 
We gave it freely light and drink, 
Though filled with fear and doubt ; 
Would ever that green prison burst 
And let its captive out? 


Behold, on Easter morning, 
With no unusual warning, 
Onr lily stood in perfect bloom, 
All gloriously white! 
And thus our question had reply; 
Our doubt became delight. 


Out from its folded prison 
We felt it had arisen. 
To prove to us Life’s narrowing bounds 
Will blossom and unclose, 
Until the soul is freed and fair, 
As Christ himself arose. 





THE VALUE OF LESSON HELPS. 
BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


From time to time an occasional objection is raised 
against the International Series. Now, somebody urges 
that it is arbitrary, and that he can enforce moral lessons 
better by having liberty to select his own topic and 
chapter, with special reference to his particular class. 
I met a disconsolate Bible-class teacher on his way to 
Sunday-school one day, and he said gravely, “I am 
opposed to this universal lesson plan. How can a man 
hold the attention of a class to ten or a dozen verses? 
Why, I can go over two or three chapters in an afternoon 
easily.” I felt glad that I did not belong to his clafs. 

The other day a friend said, “I object to lesson helps 
and lesson papers, that they take away all chance of 
originality from the teacher. How am I to say anything 
of my own when everybody else is rushing into print 
and saying the things I might have said had I been left 
to myself? I have decided to let all lesson helps alone.” 

It is the knowing how to study which in the main 
makes a mana scholar. There are students who cram 
successfully for certain examinations, yet are block- 
heads when all is done. All the cramming and cribbing 
under the sun will be less than nothing and vanity, if 
there be not assimilation. What we study must enter 
into the blood, like iron, a tonic and a stimulant, or it 
will do little good. I can imagine a teacher’s sitting 
down on Monday morning, and continuing with fidelity 
until Saturday night, in poking, peering, and burrowing 
through the best the commentators have to give, yet 
going unprepared to a starveling class on Sunday. A 
man may feast on fat things and have no digestion. 

The International Series needs no defender. A sporadic 
free lance now and then may run a tilt against it, but 
while thousands are deriving profit and learning the way 
of life, as they pursue Bible study in its pleasant routine, 
it is waste of time to set the battle in array for its vindi- 
cation. But what about the lesson helps? 

It is no light thing, dear friend, that you and I, who 
are plain people, very busy in our homes, or stores, or 
factories, may derive from current sources the advan- 
tages which theological students go far to seek. The 
ablest pens, the most learned divines, the consecrated 
scholarship of the age, are enlisted, week by week, in the 
consideration of the alloted portion of Scripture which 
our children and youth are studying. 

Ideas strike fire. Just asa match by friction produces 
flame, the right use of lesson helps awakens our own 
mental powers, and enables us to bring from our store- 
houses things new and old. There is far more danger 
of prosy repetition, in the teaching of one who disdains 
hints and helps, than of lack of originality in his who 
makes a wise use of all within his reach. 

I believe in having a lesson plan of one’s own; one’s 
own analysis too, if there be the training and intellec- 





tual habit to make one. I do not believe in a slavish 
following of questions as laid down by other people. The 
teacher should be so well prepared that he need follow 
no book in the class. Yet I would deprecate a rigid rule 
in the matter. One may sometimes have nothing but 
the Bible in the class; and again may take along a small 
library of pithy extracts, or sparkling quotations, or 
examples which throw a side light on the lesson. 

The fuller, the richer, the more thoroughly furnished 
we are, the better and more satisfactory will be the fare we 
shall spread before ourscholars. You need not fear that 
you will know too much. I need not tremble lest I shall 
not be original. Rather let us all search the Scriptures, 
resorting to the best available aids in the work, and then 
go to our places, after a tryst with our Saviour, who has 
said, “Lo, I am with you alway.” 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_—_—_—_——_ 


HANS’S GOLDEN EASTER EGG. 
BY M. H. JAQUITH. 


Gretchen and Hans were the little children of a Ger- 
man widow. She was a good Lutheran, and her hus- 
band had been a preacher of that faith ; but he had died 
soon after coming to this country. He had bought with 
his scanty savings a little place in a small town, and the 
wonderful vegetables that the mother and children 
coaxed out of the one-acre garden, aiid sent to the great 
city near by, were their main subsistence. 

Mrs. Meyer had had a bad cough all winter, and could 
not do her usual amount of sewing and knitting, so that 
Spring found the family unusually destitute. 

In October Mr. Flack moved into a house beside them, 
and his only child, George, soon made acquaintance, 
through the garden palings, with the rosy-cheeked 
German children, and they were back and forth all win- 
ter; but as Mrs. Flack was quite an invalid, the children 
played in the nursery, under care of the nurse, and she 
had never known much of them. 

The day before Easter, the nurse-girl being gone, the 
three came to play in Mrs. Flack’s room, and she heard 
the following conversation : 

“T am going to havesuch nice Easter eggs to-morrow,” 
said George. ; 

“ Ah, but when mine fader was not dead, we too had 
the nice Easter eggs! ” exclaimed Gretchen, sighing. 

“TI wish the old black hen would lay a golden egg the 
morrow morning, as you read to me,” spoke up Hans. 

“ That was a fairy story, and it was not the true story,” 
answered Gretchen. 

“But the good Lord could make her lay one if he 
wanted to,” persisted Hans. 

“ Ah! he could, but he does not any the more.” 

“In the Book, this morning, our mutter read that he 
make the money in the fish’s mouth to pay the taxes.” 

“That was true when he was on the earth, but now 

that he is up in the sky, no more he does that way.” 
..“‘ He was no more strong on the earth than in the sky, 
and mutter says he knows we need some shoes, else after 
the Easter we cannot go to the school, till comes the 
weather warm, and we go with the bare feet ; at the night I 
shall pray the good Lord to let the black hen lay a 
golden egg,” and Hans’s great blue eyes glowed with 
excitement at the thought. 

“A true golden egg would buy much of the shoes; it 
is but one dollar for each pair that wants Mr. Green’s 
store for shoes,” said Gretchen. 

George had been listening attentively as well as his 
mother, but just then Mr. Flack, who had been away for 
a week, came in ; the children politely made their funny 
little courtesies, and saying “ Goot morgen,” went home. 

That afternoon George and his mother had a long 
talk. He had two gold dollars, and he decided to give 
them to his little friends. His mother made a small hole 
in each end of some eggs; she blew the contents out, 
pasted a paper over one end, and filled the shells with 
melted maple sugar, dropping a gold dollar in each of 
two of the eggs. 

When the sugar hardened she gilded the shells, and 
early Easter morning George slipped into the coop and 
laid them in the old black hen’s nest. She was already 
on the nest to lay, and her cackling brought the children 
out. From behind a barrel George heard Hans cry, 
“ Ah, but the good Lord has made the black hen lay two 
golden eggs, and now we can have our shoes! Did I 
not tell you sa he could if I prayed to him?” 

And the apple-cheeked children pattered round in 
their stout shoes all the spring, and many a comfort 
went into the good widow’s house, because of Hans’s 
faith in “the good Lord up in the sky.” 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. (Vol. XXV., No. 12. 
LESSON ANALYSIS. 4. Its Times : 
LESSON HELPS In hope (Rom. 12:12) 
. I, THE READER PUZZLED, In sorrow (2 Cor. 6 : 
Bi Sy In pn SSF diet. ¥ ii, 13; Heb. 10 : 84). 
LESSON CALENDAR. An angel of the Lord ‘rae unto Philip, saying, Arise, and go. After afflictions {Pen 80 : 5 ; 126 : 5; Isa, 85 : 10 : John 16: 20; Heb. 
an engel . egegit Go Go ye, .. ond speak ip ihe yy oa or, 5) 19). 12:11). 
e men 8) 
[Second Quarter, 1883. } And the angel said unto hin, Gird thyself (Acts 12:8). ail oe ye 


1. April 1.—Simon the Sorcerer 


Acta 8: 14-25 





2. April 8.—Philip and the Ethiopian......... 
% April 14.—Saul’s Conversion................0+. 
. April 22.—Sanl Preaching Christ... 
April 20.—Peter Working Miracles... 
May 6.—Peter Preaching to the Gentiles. sent, onbeaide 
May 13.—The Spread of the Gospel... Se a! te A 
May 2.—Herod and Peter.......... 
May 27.—Paul and Barnabus in Cypruis...............0.-:cereceeee 


Serer e 


Acts 8 :'26-40 
‘ Acts 9: 1-18 
eee Acts 9: 19-31 






Acts 13; 1-12 





LESSON IL, SUNDAY, APRIL 8, 


1883. 


Tire: PHILIP AND THE ETHIOPIAN. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Acts 8 : 26-40). 


COMMON VERSION, 


26. And the angel of the Lord 
spake unto Philip, saying, Arise, 
and go toward the south, unto the 
way that goeth down from Jeru- 
salem unto Gaza, which is desert. 

27. And he arose and went: 
and, behold, a man of Ethiopia, a 
eunuch of great authority utider 
Candace queen of the Ethiopians, 
who had the charge of all her 
treasure, and had come to Jerusa- 
lem for to worship, 

28. Was returhing, and sitting 
in his chariot read Esaias the 
prophet. 

29, Then the Spirit said unto 
Philip, Go near, and join thyself 
to this chariot. 

80. And Philip ran thither to 
him, and heard him read the 
prophet Esaias, and said, Under- 
standest thou what thou readest? 

31. And he said, How can I, ex- 
cept some man should guide me? 
And he desired Philip that he 
would come up and sit with him. 

$2. The place of the Scripture 
which he read was this, He was 
led as a sheep to the slaughter; 
and like a lamb dumb before his 
shearer, so opened he not his 
mouth : 

33. In his humiliation his judg- 
ment was taken away: and who 
shall deelare his generation? for 
his life is taken from the earth. 

84. And the eunuch answered 
Philip, and said, I pray thee, of 
whom speaketh the prophet this? 
of himself, or of some other 
man? 

85. Then Philip opened his 
mouth, and began at the same 
Scripture, and preached unto 
him Jesus. 

36. And as they went on their 
way, they came unto a certain 
water: and the eunuch said, See, 
here is water; what doth hinde,y 
me to be baptized? 

87. And Philip said, If thou be- 

Mevest with all thine heart, thou 
mayest. And he answered and 
said, I believe that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God. 
, 8 And he commanded the 
chariot to stand still: and they 
went down both into the water, 
both Philip and the eunuch ; and 
he baptized him. 

39. And when they were come 
up out of the water, the Spirit of 
the Lord caught away Philip, 
that the eunuch saw him no more; 
and he went on his way rejoicing. 

40. But Philip was found at 
Azotus: and passing through he 
preached in all the cities, till he 
came to Cesarea, 


REVISED VERSION. 


26 But an angel of the Lord 
spake unto Philip, saying, 
Arise, and go ! toward the 
south unto the way that goeth 
down from Jerusalem unto 

27 Gaza: the same is desert. And 
he arose and went: and behold, 
aman of Ethiopia, a eunuch 
of great authority under Can- 
dace, queen of the Ethiopians, 
who was over all her treasure, 
who had come to Jerusalem 

28 for to worship; and he was re- 
turning and sitting in his char- 
jot, and was reading the 

29 prophet Isaiah. And the Spir- 
it said unto Philip, Go near, 
and join thyself to this chariot. 

30 And Philip ran to him, and 
heard him reading Isaiah the 
prophet, and said, Understand- 
est thou what thou readest? 

$1 And he said, How can I, except 
some one shall guide me? 
And he besought Philip to 
come up and sit with him. 

82 Now the place of the scripture 

which he was reading was 

this, 
He was led as a sheep to the 
slaughter: 
And as a lamb before his 
shearer is dumb, 
So he openeth not his 
mouth : 
33 =: In his humiliation his judg- 
ment was taken away: 
His generation who shall 
declare? 
For his life is taken from 
the earth. 

84 And the eunuch answered 
Philip, and said, I pray thee, 
of whom speaketh the prophet 
this? of himself, or of some 

85 other? And Philip opened 
his mouth, and beginning from 
this scripture, preached unto 

36 him Jesus. And as they went 
on the way, they came unto a 
certain water; and the eunuch 
saith, Behold, here ts water; 
what doth hinder me to be 

88 baptized ?* And he comman- 
ded the chariot to stand still: 
and they both went down into 

! the water, both Philip and the 
eunuch; and he baptized him. 

89 And when they came up out 
of the water, the Spirit of the 
Lord caught away Philip; and 
the eunuch saw him no more, 
“for he went on his way rejoic- 








LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: 


{ Power through Faith and Fidellty to 
Christ the Saviour. 


Lesson Toric: A Believing Heart. 


1. The Reader Puzzied, v. 26-31. 
Lesson OUTLINE: + 2. The Reader instructed, v. 32-35. 
3, The Reader Believing, v. 36-40. 


Gotpen Text: And Ae went on his way rejoicing.—Acts 


8: 39. 


Datrty Home REapines: 


M.—Psa. 119: 105-112. A heart inclined to God's law. 
1. —Ezra 7:610. A heart prepared to seek God. 
W.—Psa. 8 :1-12. A heart crying out for God. 

T, —Psa, 27: 1-14. A heart seeking God. 
F,—Luke 8: 4-15. A heart honest and good. 

8. —Pea. 112:1-10. A heart trusting in God. 


8.—Rom. 10:14 A heart 





believing unto righteousness. 


He shall direct thy paths (Prov. 3: 6). 
il. The Ethiopian: 

A man of Ethiopia . . . was reading the prophet Isaiah, 
From beyond the rivers of Ethiopia ay suppliants (Zeph. 3 : 10). 
Thy sons shall come from far (Isa. 60: 


Many shall come from the east and the west —T 8: 1}). 
In his law doth he meditate day and night (Psa. 1 : 2). 


itl, The Evangelist ; 
1. Directed. 


The Spirit said . . . Gonear, and join thyself to this chariot. 
Thine ears shall hear a word behind thee — 30 : 21). 
1 will guide thee with mine eye (Psa. 32: 
The Lord will rie thee ame yoy (Isa. 58: 11), 
Before they call, I will answer (Hos. 6 : 3). 
2. Questioning. 
Understandest thou what thou readest. 


Understandeth it not. then cometh the evil one ogg 18 : 19). 
Opened he their mind, ‘that they a understand (Luke 24 : 45). 
Understand what the will of the Lord is (Eph. 5 : 17). 

3. Answered. 


How can I, except some one shall guide me? 
If any man willeth to do his will, he shall know (John 7 : 17). 
The Spiritoftruth ... shall guide you into all the truth (ohn 16 : 13). 
Ye need not that any one teach you (1 John 2: 27). 
1. An earnest seeker after divine truth will be divinely directed to 
its discovery. 
2. An earnest seeker after divine truth will be found poring much 
over the Scriptures. 
8. An earnest seeker after divine truth will be ready to receive help 
and suggestion from any one whom the Spirit may send 
4. An earnest seeker after divine truth will not pretend to knowl- 
edge that he does not have. 


II, THE READER INSTRUCTED. 
1. The Scripture Read : 
1. He was led as a sheep to the slaughter. 
He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter (Isa. 53 +4 
Behold, the Lamb of God, which taketh away the John 1: 29). 
The Lamb . slain from the foundation of the world (Rev. 13 : 8). 
2. Asa lamb . « - 80 he openeth not his mouth. 
He shall not cry . . . nor cause his voice to be heard (Isa. 42 : 2). 
hen he was accused . . . he answered nothing (Matt. 27 : 12). 
Jesus no more answered . . Pilate marveled (Mark 15 : 5). 
3. In his humiliation his judgment was taken vee 
He was taken from i oe ~~ ent (Isa. 8). 
He humbled hinself, ming obe ent even ss death om. 2:8). 
Iam innocent of the ieee of righteous man (Matt. 27 
4. His generation who shall declare? For his life, x 
A seed... shall be accounted . a generation . 22 : 30). 
For 3 was cut off out of the land of the living (Isa. 53 : 8). 
After threescore and two weeks shall Messiah be cut off (Dan. 9: 26). 


il. The Scripture Difficulty : 

Speaketh the prophet this? of himself, or of some other ? 
None of them can, by any means, —— ra brother (Psa. 49: 
Redeemed . . . with precious bl Christ (1 Pet. 1: 18, 9). 
Explain unto us the parable (Matt. 13: ‘set 
tH. The Scripture Explained : 

Beginning from this Scripture, preached unto him Jesus. 
Shewing b wes ipnre gam dy y ye oy - yy “amma remem 28). 


How that Christ must Yr" Age p 
Thus it is written, that the C. ghould suffer crac 24 : 46). 


1. The prophecies of the oe Testament suing tha Messiah 
find a literal and complete fulfillment in the. fife of Christ. 
2. _ phecies that were being read by the ay mY were 
ptive of that which only a short time. before taken 
pee: on Calvary. 
8. The prophecies that were paing aped } by the Ethiopian foretold 
redemption through the blood 


4. The prophecies that were be’ read Ethiopian are con- 
——~ with other prophecies of the Old , bt concerning the 


III. THE READER BELIEVING. 
I. The Convert Baptized: 


1. His Question. 

Here is water ; what doth hinder me to be baptized f 

He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved (Mark 16 : 16) 
Can any man forbid water . . . not be baptized ? (Acts 10; ‘a. 
There is no distinction between Jew and Greek (Rom. 10 : 12). 

2. His Baptism. 

Both went down . . . and he baptized him, 

Except a man be born of water and the ugh bepis . (John 8 : 5). 
We were buried, therefore, with Re oe ve m. (Rom. 6 : 4). 
Repent ye, and be bapti zed . the name of Je us (Acts 2: $8). 
Ul. The Evangelist Caught iain ; 

When they came up... the Spirit. . . caught away Philip. 
The Spirit . shall carry thee whither I know not he Kings 18 : 12). 
The Spirit lifted me up, and took me away (Ezek. 3: 

And he vanished out of their sight (Luke 24: 81). 
Wl. The Convert Rejoicing ; 
For he went on his way rejoicing. 
Justified by faith, let us have peace with God (Rom. 5: 
On whom . ye rejoice greatly with jo TSO Pet.1: 
Your jay no ‘one 2 taketh away from you yi ohn . a * 
1b hide Quigverd Giaices'to Goal thins things tat bolize his 
2 The new convert is ansi to all TIER 
e new conve ous it awa: things that hinder his 
3 Rites on of Christ. tg z 
new convert, after he has found the ~Ayaes sometimes is left 
to depend upon the Spirit’s guidance al 
4. The new convert is of joy. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CHRISTIAN JOY. 
1. Its Source : 
esret ph igh 4: PS hy 16 ; 149: 2; Eccl. 2: 26; Hab. 3:18; John 
4% m 
Is in Christ ae 61:3; Luke 1:47; Phil. 3: 8). ‘ 
Is in the Holy Spirit (Rom. 14:17; Gal. 5 22). 
Is in God's word (Neh, 8 : 12; Jer. 15: i 
Is not from earthly things (Ecel. 2: 10,11; 11:8) 


2. its Subjects : 
Prepared for saints Gee. 
ee, re | in: Me: Isa. 35: 10 ; 55 : 12; 56: 7). 
Believers (Luke 24 1 som 16: 34). 
Peacemakers (Prov. TH ; Matt. 5 : 9). 
The just (Prov. 21 : 15). 
The wise and discreet (Prov. 15 : 28). 


3. its Character: 








blessings 
Supplies es of grace ee 3: + ane 
e ee tg rf x. 16 : 8, 9). 
ivine cores Pm : 63: 7). 
Salvation ( 21:1; ‘isa, él: 10). 
Hope of glory (Rom.'5 s@, 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—None. 

Time.—Authorities differ, varying from A. D, 30 to A. D. 
39. Bible margin, A. D. 34. 

Priaces.—l. A desolate road from Jerusalem toward Gaza. 
2. Gaza. This was the chief of the five Philistine cities, and 
was located on the southern border of Canaan, about sixty 
miles south-west from Jerusalem. It is now represented by 
Ghuzzah, a town of about 16,000 population, located in the 
neighborhood of the site of the ancient city. 3. Azotus, the 
Greek name for Ashdod. Ashdod was one of the five con- 
federate cities of the Philistines, and the chief seat of Dagon- 
worship. It was situated about three miles from the Medi- 
terranean, midway between Gaza and Joppa. It is now an 
insignificant village, and is known as Esdud, 

Prrsons.—l. The angel of the Lord. 2. Philip, one of 
“the Seven,” but now an evangelist. 3. “A man of Ethio- 
pia,” lord treasurer to Candace, queen of Ethiopia. Candace 
was the hereditary name of the Ethiopian queens. 

CIRCUMSTANCES.—From a very great work, Philip was 
called to one that was seemingly small. From preaching to 
crowds, he was sent to explain the Scriptures to one. He 
was taken from a populous city to unfold the gospel in a 
desert place. Philip had been proclaiming the good tidings 
to the Samaritans ; now he was called upon to point to Christ 
an Ethiopian —a man of station and influence in his own 
country. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 26.—But an angel of the Lord spake unto Philip: 
Where Philip was when he received this commission we are 
not informed. If he was still in Samaria, to the north of 
Jerusalem, the order given to him to go southward is natural 
and intelligible. Probably he did not start from Jerusalem, 
which as yet was not a place of safety for the scattered Chris- 
tians. As the word spake is repeatedly to be taken in the 
sense of an inward speaking, of an inward communication 
from a spiritual being, which necessarily is put into language 
within the human being who has communications, made to 
him, it is uncertain whether an outward angelic form was 
presented to Philip’s eyes. The Authorized Version greatly 
errs in its rendering, “ T’he angel of the Lord.”—Saying, Arise, 
and go toward the south (margin, at noon): The marginal ren- 
dering is not without probability. The word denotes midday, 
and the south, or southern quarter, where the sun is at that 
time. It is so used in 22:6; and it may be said that the 
time of starting was of the greatest importance, as Philip, if 
he started at a later hour, might not find the man whom he 
was told to seek. In 22:6 the preposition is different, and 
means about or near to. Here the preposition denotes in the 
direction of, but the same preposition is used in 16: 25, “about 
midnight” (Revised Version); “at midnight” (Authorized 
Version).— Unto the way that goeth down from Jerusalem unto 
Gaza. The same is desert (“which is desert,” Authorized Ver- 
sion; literally, this ts desert): It has been much discussed 
whether “ This is desert” points at the road or at the city. 
Either is admissible. The demonstrative pronoun here used, 
often refers (as Winer expresses it) to that which is mentally 
nearest, but is locally most remote. Thus, in Acts 7: 18, 19, 
we have “another king who knew not Joseph. This one 
(or the same) dealt subtilely with our race ;” where this one 
has “Joseph” for its nearest antecedent, but clearly refers to 
“another king.” That this or the same refers back to the 
road is the judgment of the most trustworthy interpreters, 
and of our distinguished explorer in Palestine, Dr. Edward 
Robinson. Weremark: (1.) That Luke had noconcern with 
the fact whether Gaza, the city, was now desert or not. The 
road, that one out of several which Philip was to take, was 
the important point to be known by the evangelist. This is 
desert, then, are words from the angel intended to guide eg 
on the right path ; not explanatory words of Luke. (2.) 
for Gaza, the southern city of Philistines, and Slldiceaing 
the road into @gypt, it was destroyed by the Jews in 65 A. D., 
during the Jewish war; and this has been used as an argu- 
ment to show that the Acts could not have been written until 
afterwards. But whatever the date of Luke’s writing this 


chapter may be, the argument cannot be relied upon. The 
order given is, then, to take the road going from Jerusalem inte 
Egypt through Gaza which passes; after leaving Hebron, 
more to the eastward than the ordinarily traveled one, and 
through a comparatively desert country. ‘This, as far as 
appears, is all that Philip knew. What he was to do when 
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he was on the road was unrevealed to him as yet; and he 
walked by faith waiting for a new command. 

Verse 27.—And he arose and went: Here, as in verse 26, 
we have instances of the simple old Hebrew style, in which 
the smaller particulars of an action or work, especially at the 
beginning of it, are introduced. Arise, and he arose, gird up 
thy loins, etc., are often so used, when in modern style, or by 
Greek historical writers of the day, they would be left out. 
—And behold, a man of Ethiopia, a eunuch of great authority 
(literally, a eunuch, a man of authority, or dynast), wnder 
Candace, queen of the Ethiopians, who was over all her treasure, who 
(some omit who, as Lachmann, Tregelles, and Tischendorf; or 
put itin brackets, as Westcott and Hort) had come to Jerusalem 
for to worship. And behold: This issaid as expressing the sur- 
prise of Philip, when he began to think that the command 
given by the angel related to this person. A man of Ethiopia: 
Ethiopia, or Cush, in the Hebrew Scriptures, answers to the 
kingdom of Meroe from the junction of the blue and of the 
white Nile onward to the border of Egypt at Syene. This is 
said to include the modern Nubia, Sennaar, Kordofan, and a 
part of northern Abyssinia. A eunuch of great authority: 
The word, although meaning a chamberlain or a servant of 
the bed-chamber, denoted, as now, the condition of a man 
who was chosen to watch over the women’s apartment in 
great houses. Such persons, deprived of family ambition, 
were thought more trustworthy than others, and often held 
high offices. Under Candace, queen of the Ethiopians, who was 
over all her treasure: The kingdom of Meroe was governed 
at this time by queens, who bore the title of Candace, as the 
kings of Egypt had had that of Pharaoh. In the reign of 
Augustus (732 of the Roman era; 22 B. C.), a queen of this 
name was forced by the prefect of Egypt to accept terms 
of peace. Pliny, the natural historian, a few years after the 
date of this visit to Jerusalem, speaks of a woman reigning in 
Meroe named Canage (no doubt a mistake for Candace), 
which name, says he, has now already for many years passed 
over from one queen to another. The geographer, Strabo, 
who lived under Augustus, and into the reign of Tiberius, 
speaks of the queen Candace who may have been the one 
here spoken of, or her immediate predecessor. [Who had] 
come to Jerusalem to worship: Probably at one of the great 
feasts. Some suppose him to have been of Jewish descent ; 
but there is no reason ,to believe this, although the fact that 
dispersed Jews had found refuge there is shown from 
Zephaniah 3: 10, “ From beyond the rivers of Ethiopia shall 
they bring my suppliants, the daughters of my dispersed, as 
an offering ;” and from Psalm 68; 31, “ Ethiopia shall soon 
stretch out her hands unto God.” Compare Isaiah 45: 14. 
This man could not take part in the feasts of the people of 
Israel ; but he may have read on this very journey the gra- 
cious promise in Isaiah 56: 3-8, which removed his exclusion 
and disgrace. 

Verse 28.—And he was returning, and, sitting in his chariot, 
was reading the prophet Isaiah : The words, as we should expect 
in Luke’s writings, are taken from the Septuagint. He was 
no doubt pursuing his way slowly, being absorbed ja the 
manuscript which he held in his hand. 

Verse 29.—And the Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, and 
join thyself to this chariot: Why was it the Spirit which at this 
time, by an inward suggestion, bade him enter into conver- 
sation with the eunuch, when, at first, the suggestion came 
through the angel to undertake the journey? We may 
answer that the unique circumstances showed him that he 
had reached the place and the man for which he had started 
on his journey. He would at once feel that here there was 


‘ something for him to do; and all that was needed was the 


inward whisper, which told him to enter into conversation 
with the man. 

Verse 30.—And Philip ran to him, and heard him read Isaiah 
the Prophet; and said, Understandest thou what thou readestf 
These words, which Philip caught as the chariot rolled 
slowly along, and was passing by him, were not unfamiliar 
to him. God had so timed things that a most precious pas- 
sage, applicable to Christ and to his death, was just on the 
eunuch’s tongue as the evangelist was near enough to catch 
the sounds. He at once recognized the passage, which, in 
the Septuagint, was familiar to Hellenistic Jews, to which 
class Philip belonged. Probably the eunuch was reading 
the same version. Philip asks him somewhat abruptly, 
Understandest thou what thou readest? The particles, which 
accompany the verb asking the question imply that the 
questioner expects a negative answer. 

Verse 31.—And he said, How can I, except some one guide 
mg f,., The man who occupied a high station at home was not 
offended by Philip’s bold question. He shows his humility 
and desire to know the meaning of God’s word by asking the 
stranger whom he has casually met, or overtaken, to come up 
into the chariot and sit with him. There must have been 
something in Philip’s mien, and the general impression that 
he made, which inspired confidence.— And he besought Philip : 
This is stronger than merely asking him to do so. 

Verse 32.—T he passage of Scripture which he read : The verb 
from which the noun translated passage is derived occurs in 
1 Peter 2: 6, and denotes it is contained, or included. The 
moun denotes something included or contained within certain 











limits, a section, or passage, and is nowhere else found in the 
New Testament. The passage is to be found in Isaiah 53, 
parts of verses 7 and 8, and is, with a trifling exception, the 
same as the received text of the Septuagint. The part con- 
tained in verse 32 points to the singular patience and silence 
of the sufferer mentioned. 

Verse 33.—Jn his humiliation his judgment was taken away: 
The translator seems to have understood the sense of the 
original to mean that, in his depressed condition, his judg- 
ment (that is, the justice which he could claim) was taken 
away from him. Another sense is, his punishment was taken 
away, ended.—His generation who shall declare (or describe) : 
That is, either the iniquity of his generation (of the men of his 
time) who shall declare? or (which seems much less prob- 
able), his progeny (spiritual descendants) who shall describe? 
—For his life is taken from the earth: This gives the reason for 
the prophet’s enhancing the iniquity of the men who put 
him to death. We forbear inquiring how far this translation 
corresponds with the Hebrew original. — 


Verse 34.—And the eunuch answered Philip: That is, spoke 
in reference to what Philip might know about the passage, 
he having undertaken to be the eunuch’s guide.—And said, 
I pray thee, of whom speaketh the prophet this? of himself, or of 
some other? Without the knowledge of Christ, the eunuch 
might well put this inquiry. “ Who is this,” he might say, 
“that is a prophet and the propounder of a new law, the 
mediator of a new covenant (chaps. 40, 49, 50), and now 
appears as offering himself, and bearing the people’s iniqui- 
ties? Is he the prophet himself? If so, where else does he 
claim such an honorable station for himself? Or is he some 
other man? Who inthe Scriptures bears the iniquity of the 
people?” No wonder that many a Jew asked this question, 
and that only the lame answer could be found that it was the 
prophetical order personified,—no person, but‘an idea and a 
type. 

Verse 35.—And Philip opened his mouth, and beginning from 
this Scripture, preached unto him Jesus: Philip had, without 
doubt, heard this fifty-third of Isaiah expounded by the 
highest Christian teachers, and had studied it himself. We 
know né& how long his discourse was; but it could not have 
been very short, for the two seem to have traveled together 
nearly to the end of the day’s journey. 


Verse 36.—And as they went on the way, they came to a certain 
water: and the eunuch said, Behold, here is water; what doth 
hinder me to be baptized? Seemingly, and naturally, the pro- 
fession of faith would not have been spoken of by the eunuch 
until after the faith itself was sufficiently explained to him, 
and Philip had testified to him what he had seen and known. 
Among other things, he might have taught the eunuch con- 
cerning Christian baptism and its import. The certain water 
was therefore, it is probable, reached not far from the end of 
the journey, and perhaps towards evening. Two places, at 
least, have been found where he might be baptized; one of 
which Dr. Edward Robinson, from personal examination of 
the road, fixes on as the most probable place (compare notes 
on 29, 30). 

Verse 38.—The thirty-seventh verse is omitted by the 
Revised Version, with the principal manuscripts, with more 
than eighty minuscules, the oldest manuscripts of the Vul- 
gate, and a number of old versions; and the text where it is 
found has numerous variations. There could be no reason 
for striking it out, and it was added, probably, as containing 
an early formula of baptism.—And he commanded the chariot 
to stand still; and they both went down into the water, both Philip 
and the eunuch, and he baptized him: If the Ethiopian was a 
proselyte of the gate, his baptism would be on a level with 
that of Cornelius. If he were, as is possible, of Jewish 
extraction, his case would he covered by Isaiah 56: 3, 5. 
At all events, Philip acted by divine direction; and the 
eunuch, in fact, partook in Jewish worship, as one who had 
a right so to do (compare note on verse 27, end). 

Verse 39.—And when they came up out of the water, the Spirit 
of the Lord caught away Philip, that the eunuch saw him no more ; 
for he went on his way rejoicing. T'he Spirit of the Lord: That 
is, here, of God. Caught away Philip: The action of the 
Spirit, as described in the words “caught away.” This may 
be understood of actual seizure and conveyance, as in A poca- 
lypse 12: 5, “And her child was caught up unto Ged, and 
to his throne,” where “up” is supplied by the translators. 
Compare 2 Kings 2: 16 in the Septuagint, where the Spirit 
of the Lord is spoken of as lifting up Elijah, and casting him 
down on some mountain, or into some valley. In 2 Cor- 
inthians 12:4, Paul says of himself, “he was caught up 
into paradise,” where “up” is needlessly added; as the 
verb, with the preposition following it, means no more than 
was seized and taken into paradise. But in this case, the 
apostle, by the words, “whether in the body, or apart from 
the body, God knoweth,” implies that the alternative, “apart 
from the body,” might be the reality in his case. Meyer 
thinks that, in the passage before us, Philip is represented 
as being carried away bodily in the air; that this was the 
tradition, but the separation from the eunuch was by the 
divine Spirit. As Luke had the best opportunities for learn- 
ing the history of this parting from the eunuch (see the end 
of the note on v. 40), some other explanation ought to be sought 





(compare v. 40, on the words “was found at Axotus”). We 
may explain the passage thus: 1. They came up to the road, 
or near it, together, and Philip disappeared, so that the eunuch 
saw him no more. There was no agency of Philip in this; 
but, like Peter in chapter 12: 11, there was a time when he 
was passive under the sway of the divine Spirit, and then 
“came to himself.” 2. The eunuch, meanwhile, was absorbed 
in the strange events through which he had passed; and 
when, after a very short time, he lost sight of Philip, he 
concluded that he who had been sent to show him the way 
to Christ had been taken suddenly from him. Instead of 
thinking him lost, he concluded, we may conceive, that he 
disappeared by a divine call. 3. For he went on his way 
rejoicing. For, instead of and, which might naturally be found 
here, may be explained, that the joy in his soul led him away 
from outward things, so that he the less missed Philip, whom 
he concluded to be summoned away. 

Verse 40.—But Philip was found at Azotus (Ashdod of Old 
Testament): The word “found” implies a previous condition 
of being lost, or of straying away, or, at least, of disappearing 
from some one’s eyes ; that is, being lost in some one’s appre- 
hension. Here, the evangelist seems to mean appeared again 
after being thus caught away. At Azotus is peculiar in fol- 
lowing a verb which does not imply motion. It may be 
expressed jas involving motion,—‘“ was found, and went to 
Azotus.” The view we take of this occurrence is that, by 
supernatural means—by the Spirit of the Lord—he was 
seized, or canght, and carried away from the eunuch, but not 
transported through the air, which was a causeless miracle.— 
And passing through, he preached the gospel to all the cities: He 
turned northward from Azotus, on his missionary journey to 
Jamnia, Lydda, and Joppa, finally reaching Cesarea. He 
thus had the privilege and honor of preaching Christ first 
of all men to the Samaritans, of making an Ethiopian 
acquainted with the gospel, and bringing him into the 
Church, and of bringing the knowledge of Christ to the 
important towns on the Mediterranean coast. How long he 
remained in those parts we know not; but, years afterwards, 
we find Paul and his company, including Luke, in Cesarea, 
as guests for some days in Philip’s house (Acts 21:10). In 
that visit, Luke can have heard the evangelist narrating the 
very important events which are here recorded. 





PHILIP’S AUDIENCE OF ONE. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


This Philip, it must be remembered, was the deacon whom 
in our last study together we left contending with Simon 
Magus, and not the disciple of our Lord who bore the same 
name. There is reason for believing, from the opening verses 
of the chapter where the story is found, that the whole apos- 
tolic band remained at Jerusalem. We had better follow 
our usual custom now, and seek only the homiletic lessons 
which naturally are suggested. 

1, Those who watch for providential opportunities of ser- 
vice will find that Providence is watching for them. There 
was a chance of saving a fellow-man down in the desert ; 
God offered it to this Christian preacher (Acts 8: 26). It is 
an inspiriting thought to be borne in every one’s mind, that 
if his heart is alert, and his temper is willing, some sort of 
an “angel” of the Lord will be discovered looking for him 
for a good work. 

2. No self-sacrifice is to be considered too great when a 
soul is to be saved. Here we find Philip starting out cheer- 
fully to go sixty or seventy miles for a foreign convert 
(vy. 27). The road was uninhabited, the journey was des- 
solate, barren of incident and lonely. The phraseology of 
the story is unusually bright and picturesque ; “ he arose and 
went;” this is his sign of briskness and alacrity ; he sprang 
to meet the command. 

8. God’s kingdom of providence is subordinate to God’s 
kingdom of grace. Philip could not have known where. he 
was going, except ina general way. The roads were not 
fenced in across that reach of country; the waste region 
was uncrossed by beaten paths; two persons might pass each 
other a hundred times in the trackless journey, and never 
know it. It was like starting out on the ocean to meet a ship, 
when nobody could tell the exact line of sailing it would 
come in upon. But divine foreknowledge understood where 
the eunuch would be, and divine sovereignty ordered that 
Philip should meet the traveler out in the sands, for the 
divine purpose was clear to save that soul. 

4. Good men are to be found sometimes in the unlikeliest 
places. It is a great surprise to us to discover that this offi- 
cer of an Egyptian queen was a Jew, or at any rate under- 
stood something of the Hebrew faith; he may have been a 
proselyte to the ancient religion. Certainly he was devout, 
inquiring and, most likely, a conscientious man. So we are 
told that Christ, even in “Cesar’s household,” had saints 
(Phil. 4: 22). And we have a record of one Christian in 
Herod’s family (Luke 8: 3). 

5. It is worth while to put forth a creditable measure of 
effort to attend church. In the kingdom of God, “ not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, 
are calied” (1 Cor. 1: 26-29), and whenever one out of those 
high ranks is visited by divine grace, it is best to look up 
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the man’s record somewhat, This eunuch had come clear 
across the continent to “ worship” in Jerusalem. It offers a 
most suggestive comment on the laggardness of some Chris- 
tian people when we find this African stranger putting forth 
such supreme endeavors in order to render his spiritual 
obedience unto God as best he knew how. 


6. One may go through a most extraordinary season of the 
loftiest religious privilege, and yet remain unenlightened. 
We are told that this man was “returning” (v. 28). 
How long a time he passed in the sacred city, it is difficult 
to say ; but he would not have come up there for a flitting 
visit. We must understand that he chose the period of pass- 
over celebration ; it is likely he would remain through Pen- 
tecost. When we recall the unusual history which had been 
transpiring on this special occasion, we cannot help thinking 
how much had happened calculated to arrest both the mind an | 
the heart of such a foreigner in Jerusalem. It reminds us of 
the question put on the way to Emmaus (Luke 24: 18-21). 
The eunuch may have heard Simon Peter’s sermon ; he may 
have witnessed the stoning of Stephen ; indeed, he may have 
wondered and wept as Jesus of Nazareth was crucified ; he may 
in person have been among the throngs of thoughtful people 
who came together to gaze upon that solemn sight, and who, 
“beholding the things which were done, smote their breasts 
and returned” (Luke 23: 48). But even silent sorrow 
under the shadows of Calvary will not save a soul from death, 
just by itself. It is possible for one to pass through a whole 
revival of religion serious and sympathetic, and still remain 
unregenerate. . 

7. Religious convictions are simply inestimable in value. 
They ought to be cherished as we would cherish life itself. 
The eunuch journeyed across the known world in fatiguing 
travel in order to find peace in the worship of the true God. 
He persistently desired to be a better man. Now we look in 
upon his open heart, as in unconscious exhibition, thinking 
no one sees him, he is reading aloud at the top of his voice 
out there in the desert. He is going home in hopelessness ; 
‘his soul is not at rest. Still, though disappointed, he clings 
to his purpose; he will not let goof God’s angel without a 
blessing; he shouts aloud, like the little school-boys in 
Ethiopian schools, the verses of that pathetic old chapter in 
Isaiah, till Philip hears him and comes to his help (vs. 29, 
30). Oh! there is nothing in human history like that im- 
pressive moment in which an aroused soul begins to ask the 
question, “What must I do to be saved?” If, in that crisis, 
those-gracious feelings are stifled, or suffered to pass away 
unimproved, they may never arise again in one’s entire life; 
the Spirit, grieved, may not again return. =. 

8. How unrighteous are the modern sneers about creeds 
and commentaries! We wonder what the eunuch could 
have done without that good deacon coming up suddenly, 
almost as if he had risen out of the sands. The scene now 
grows picturesque. In early days it was the custom for those 
who could afford it to make extensive journeys in chariots— 
mere open wagons sometimes covered with a light awning, 
low and easy to alight from or to enter. It must be tedious to 
crawl across the desert alone with only hired attendants. 
The climate is hot, the way is waterless, the sights are dull, 
the advance lamentably slow, down by Gaza. This nobleman 
(so we suppose) had in his hands a copy of the Greek trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, what is called the Septuagint ver- 
sion of the Hebrew Scriptures; his quotations are taken 
from that. He is studying, but he has his troubles and per- 
plexities, It does not help much to read difficult passages 
up in a louder voice. What he wanted was a commentary. 
There was in the world a man wiser than he was, and he 
was willing to be told what he could not understand by one 
who understood it. 


9. It is always best to be bold, but best also to be. polite, 
in offering truth to inquirers. Philip was unabashed, but 
you will look in vain for any discourtesy in his action. This 
spectacle powerfully arrests the imagination. Two atoms of 
sentient life in this vast universe float up towards each other 
on the unperceived winds of divine grace, and now they 
touch, and in memory and recognition they will never be 
separate again. Eternal ages cannot so much as begin to 
exhaust the chapters of that soul’s history, written during 
the tranquil hour beside the Gaza fountain. When “the 
Spirit” says, “Go near,” it is safe to approach any one in 
the name of Christ (v. 29). For we have no doubt that the 
same Spirit powerfully influenced the eunuch’s mind also. 
The Lord will never seta timid Christian at the task of 
speaking to a nabob or a politician like this, without going 
beforehand and, as it were, clearing the way of access. 

10, So we see what can be done with an audience of only 
one. Dean Swift is said to have made a joke of it: “ Dearly 
beloved Roger, (his clerk,) the Scripture moveth us.” Lyman 
Beecher is said to have preached his sermon right along, and 
his one hearer was converted. Jesus Christ gave almost all 
‘his supreme revelations to aud°ances of one, like Nicode- 
mus, and the woman at the well. The theme to preach is 
“ Jesus” (vy. 35). Why feel humiliated? Philip was draw- 
ing crowds in Samaria when he was sent off to the desert for 
one man; a great, rich, black, strange foreigner. Why 
choose our ways? When Ethiopia stretched out her hands, 





Philip stretched out his hands as best he knew how. He 
went on a foreign mission: he was evangelizing Africa in a 
small, but amazingly effective, manner. Why be fastidious 
2>out opportunities? Philip “ran” when he had a chance 
to get up in a carriage with a rich man who had a Bible in 
his fingers. Why be discouraged? Read what Isaiah said 
about the sermons seyen hundred years before, which now 
converted the first man in Africa (Isa. 53: 4). Can we not 
afford to wait for God? 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


An angel of the Lord spoke unto Philip, saying, Arise, and go 
(v.26). But why didn’t the angel go himself? Because 
this was a mission where a man wads worth more than an 
angel, In the Lord’s plan of salvation, there is a place for 
redeemed sinners as witnesses for Christ, to do a work that 
no angel could accomplish. It is not for us to say that God 
could have had any better plan than this. As the plan 
stands, the man is needed for its prosecution. The best that 
an angel can do is to come as a messenger from God, and 
tell the man to arise and go. 

‘And he arose and went (v.27). And that was the best 
thing in the world for him todo. Although Philip was a 
man “ full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom,” he couldn’t do 
better than to do just as God had sent him word todo. And 
no man since Philip’s day has ever been so full of the Spirit 
and so full of wisdom that he could do better than obey God 
implicitly and promptly. The angel had obeyed God in 
telling Philip to go; and Philip obeyed God in going as he 
was told to go. Obeying is an angel’s business, and it is a 
saint’s business also. And the more like an angel a man is, 
and the fuller he is of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom, the 
surer he is to arise up and go whenever and wherever God 
tells him to go. 

The Spirit said unto Philip, Go near and join thyself to this 
chariot (v. 29). Angels cgme and go as God’s messengers to 
believers. The Holy Spirit abides with believers. When a 
disciple of Jesus has risen up and started on a mission at 
the call of an angel, the Holy Spirit goes with the disciple, 
and is ready to prompt and guide him at every step. And 
the Holy Spirit wants a witness for Christ to go near and 
join himself to a needy sinner, in order to the Holy Spirit’s 
best work for that sinner. That is the way of the Holy 
Spirit’s working for unbelievers. And it is on that account 
that a man is worth more than an angel on such a mission. 
The Holy Spirit’s temple is not an angel’s form, but it is a 
believer's heart. The Holy Ghost speaks from that temple 
to the sinner, through the lips of the loving and faith-filled 
disciple of Jesus. And until the disciple has come near to 
the unbeliever, and has joined himself to him, as no angel 
could do,—the Holy Ghost’s work is yet incomplete in behalf 
of that sinner. If you are anxious for the spiritual welfare 
of any unbeliever, don’t stand off at a distance and pray that 
the Holy Spirit will go and reach him; but go near and 
join yourself to him, praying the Holy Spirit to speak 
through you to the winning of that soul to Jesus. 

Philip ran to him (v. 30). That is the way a man goes at 
the Lord’s work, when he is full of the Holy Ghost and wis- 
dom. He doesn’t shuffle along in a half-hearted way, as if 
he were not sure whether to go or to hold back; or as if he 
thought that to-morrow or an hour hence would be as well 
as now for duty doing. He just runs as if everything depended 
on his not losing a minute. And if the man whom he is sent 
to is in a chariot, and has a fair start of him, he has need to 
run. A great many opportunities of doing the Lord’s work 
are lost because of delay. There are times when resting and 
waiting are in order; but when we know of a soul in need, 
and when we have had a prompting from the Holy Spirit to 
go to that soul, the one thing for us to do is—to run. 

' Understandest thou what thow readest? What if he didn’t 
understand it? It was the Bible that he was reading. 
Wouldn’t that do him good, whether he understood it or 
not? At all events, if he would memorize its words, wouldn’t 
that be sufficient? Philip seemed to think that the question 
“ Understandest thou what thou readest ?” was an important 
one just then and there. And Philip was wise, and was 
wisely guided, in thus thinking. Any preacher, any teacher, 
any parent, who would help another toward the truth, must 
realize, to begin with, that an understanding of what is heard 
or read is essential to the securing of profit from the truth. 
Philip’s question is a timely one in any attempt at teaching. 
That question omitted, and the most carefully planned lesson 
may prove a failure. 

How can I, except some man should guide me? (vy. 31.) 
A human helper has his place in Bible study. Here was 
the Holy Spirit; but he did not directly make the pages of 
his own Book clear to one who was not yet a believer in 
Jesus. He called on Philip to do this. An angel had been 
sent from heaven; but he did not attempt this work him- 
self. He had only looked up a Christian disciple, and told 
him to go at it. So long as the plan of salvation is as it is, 
men are needed to warn and invite and instruct their fellow- 
men. Praying for the Holy Ghost to reach unbelievers can 
never take the place of going at the call of the Haly Ghost, 





and putting ourselves alongside of those who are unconverted, 
in order that we may witness to them of Christ, and be their 
guide toward Christ. 

Philip . . . began at this same ecripture, and preached .. . 
Jesus:(v. 35). And if it had been any other scripture that 
the man was reading, Philip would have begun at that, and 
preached the same truth. The Bible is one, from beginning 
toend. Man lost through his own sin; God’s proffer of sal- 
vation by the one Saviour: these two truths, or these two 
sides of the one great truth, are shown everywhere in the 
Beok of God. And one who is wise to the winning of souls 
will be ready to begin anywhere in the Bible—just as the 
one with whom he is laboring may be disposed—and preach 
Jesus from that starting point. It makes little difference 
where your starting point is, if only your goal is well defined. 
“ All roads lead to Rome,” in the imperial kingdom. 

What doth hinder me to be baptized? (v. 36.) That was a 
good question for the eunuch to ask. Since baptism was the 
way of expressing his faith in Christ, he wanted to know 
whether there was anything in the way of his being baptized. 
He didn’t know of any hindrance. If Philip knew of any, 
now was the time to consider it. There are hindrances to 
the baptism of some men. If they don’t believe in Jesus as 
the only Saviour, that is a hindrance. If they don’t feel 
their own need of a Saviour, that also is a hindrance. If 
they are not quite ready to give up themselves, all that they 
are and all that they have, without reserve, to Jesus—putting 
themselves and all their possessions at his call—that, again, 
isa hindrance. But whatever hindrance there is, it is sure 
to be on the sinner’s side, and not on the side of the Saviour. 
Whosoever will may come ; and him that cometh to Jesus, Jesus 
will in no wise cast out. What doth hinder you? What 
doth hinder your scholar? 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. C, HAZARD. 


In this and the previous lesson Simon the sorcerer and the 
Ethiopian officer are at contrast. In his seeking, Simon’s 
heart was not right in the sight of God, while the heart of 
the Ethiopian commended itself to divine favor. Simon was 
after power—the Ethiopian was after truth. The thought,of 
the one was only of self—the other had no thought of self at 
all. Simon was rebuked, but the Ethiopian was helped. 
Simon was filled with fear—the Ethiopian went on his way 
rejoicing. The previous lesson is a hint there is of the dan- 
ger of approaching God with wrong motives, while the present 
lesson is an encouragement to every one to come to him who 
sincerely desires to know and do the will of God. If the last 
lesson shows how severely a selfish seeker may be rebuked, 
this shows how ready the Holy Spirit is to help an earnest 
inquirer after truth. Let us see what the Holy Spirit did to 
help such an one. 

I. He sent to him a helper—“ An angel of the Lord spake 
unto Philip, saying, Arise, and go,” etc. Notice the instru- 
mentalities here employed to the reaching of this one man— 
an angel and Philip. In the means, angelic and human, 
taken to guide this Ethiopian into the kingdom of God, we 
have a hint of the value that in heaven is placed upon a 
single soul. There is here, too, a suggestion of the way that 
angels are made ministering spirits. The angel “spake” 
unto Philip. In the strong impression that Christian work- 
ers often have, that they ought to go and talk with this or 
that man, is it quite certain that angel voices are not still 
speaking? But observe that, though the angel could speak 
to Philip, he could not himself be the guide of the Ethiopian 
into the way of life. It needed a redeemed soul to speak to 
this man of a Redeemer. The world is to be won to Christ, 
not by the testimony of angels, but by the witness of saved men. 

TI. He sent to him a successful helper—Philip has a good 
record asa Christian worker. “The multitudes gave heed 
with one accord unto the things that were spoken by Philip.” 
He won people from believing in Simon the sorcerer to 
believing in Christ. He was the sort of an instrument that 
the Holy Spirit could use. He did not stop to question the 
wisdom of his orders. Though in the midst of a great work, 
among the multitudes in Samaria, he gives it up without 
even a query to go down to a way that was desert. He goes 
without asking why he is sent to such a place. His faith 
accounts both for his obedience and for his success, It takes 
great faith to give up a work for one that seemingly is small. 
But teaching one man in a desert may be of more importance 
than teaching a thousand in a city. At all events, when God 
commands it is duty. So many men have thought, who have 
given up home, station, comfortable positions, t6 be tission- 
aries to the heathen. 

III. He directed the helper in his work.—Philip not only was 
sent down into the desert, but was told what to do when he 
got there. So soon as the evangelist saw the Ethiopian read- 
ing in his chariot, the Holy Spirit told him to go near, and 
joinhimself. The juncture was admirably timed. The Spirit 
so arranged it that Philip came near just in season to hear 
those words of Isaiah that so well characterize the unresist- 
ing and unresenting suffering of the Saviour. The Holy 
Spirit never inspires to unseasonable labors. 

IV. He sent the helper to one whe needed help.—The Ethiopian 
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was a man of station, influence, and authority. He was a 
man who had made some progress in the right way—he had 
been to Jerusalem to worship. He was a student of the 
Scriptures—a man of culture. But that which brought him 
help was not his high position, nor his influence and authority, 
nor his culture, but the cry of his soul for truth. That cry 
had been heard in heaven even before he had consciously 
called, and the answer was at hand! The Ethiopian had 
been touched by the description of that voluntary, uncom- 
plaining suffering set forth by Isaiah, and the question that 
his soul demanded an answer for was whether the writer was 
speaking only of himself, a man human though inspired, or 
was he speaking of one infinitely greater. 

V. He sent a helper of tact—The Spirit said, “Go near,” 
etc. When he came near, Philip showed that he had a rare 
ability to take quick advantage of circumstances. Hearing 
the words that the Ethiopian was reading, instantly he said, 
“Understandest thou what thou readest?” He touched the 
point of vital interest directly. The question suggested him- 
self as a possible instructor. The Ethiopian was led by it to 
look upon him in another light than a mere chance traveler, 
and to earnestly ask him to come up and sit with him. The 
fact that one is sent by the Spirit should not cause him to 
be careless of his methods of approach, but, the rather, 
should make him call to his aid all the skill and ability of 
which he is the master. 

VI. He sent a helper conversant with the Seriptures.—The 
moment that Philip heard the words of the Scripture, he 
knew to whom they applied. He could fit the prophecy per- 
fectly to the facts. And not merely that, he showed his 
familiarity with other prophecies concerning Christ. “ Begin- 
ning from this scripture,” Philip preached Jesus to the 
Ethiopian. He proved himself to be such a master that his 
scholar followed his instructions with delighted attention and 
unquestioning faith. If one desires to be a power for Christ, 
he should become familiarly acquainted with the Word that 
bears witness to him. The Word itself is the most convin- 
cing of all arguments. 

VIL. He sent just the help that was needed—Having heard 
the word explained, the Ethiopian joyfully accepted the 
truth. He desired immediately to have that rite performed 
‘that would seal him to Christ as a believer. And yet he 
was timidly doubtful of, his right so to identify himself with 
Christ. “What doth hinder me to be baptized?” If any- 
thing more was required, evidently the Ethiopian was ready. 
But as Bengel says, “Faith within and water without were 
ready,” and they were all that was necessary. - 

VIII. He caught away the helper when he was no longer needed. 
—Naturally, both instructor and scholar would have liked 
to have kept company together indefinitely. But the pur- 
pose of Philip’s sending had been accomplished. There was 
work for the evangelist to do elsewhere, and work, it is to be 
presumed, for the Ethiopian to do at home. Hence Philip 
was “caught away.” The manner of his coming and of his 
going was of a character to endorse his teachings to the 
Ethiopian. To the officer Philip evidently was a messenger 
sent of God. And what a messenger he had been! He had 
found the Ethiopian perplexed—he left him rejoicing. He 
had found him in darkness—he had led him out into mar- 
velous light. _He had found him troubled over the words of 
Isaiah—he left him adoring a crucified Christ. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


If you used and kept the blackboard lesson of last week, it 
will help to show the striking contrast between a good and a 
bad heart, and the difference between two men who both lis- 
tened to the preaching of Philip. 

One day, after Philip had preached awhile in Samaria, 
the Lord sent an angel to him with this message: “Go toward 
the south, on the desert road from Jerusalem to Gaza.” That 
was all. Was it not a plain direction where to go, the very 
road to follow, but no word where to stop, or what to do by 
the way? Did Philip ask? Did he wait to wonder? The 
message said: “Arise, and go.” The story says: “He 
arose and went.” 

How does Philip show us the way to obey? Philip went 
alone, walking like a pilgrim along the lonely desert road. 
Suddenly he heard the tramping of horses’ feet and the sound 
of rolling wheels on the sands. He looked, and saw a man 
with his servants, in a fine chariot, coming on the same road. 
Philip did not know anything who or what he was; but He 
who sent the angel knew and planned it all, and he said to 
Philip: “Go near, and join thyself to this chariot.” 

As Philip ran,—for he obeyed promptly again,—he heard 
the man in the chariot reading aloud. Philip saw that the 
man held a roll in his hands from which he read aloud,—not 
a printed bound book, as our Bible is now, but a copy of the 
Old Testament scriptures in writing. Philip spoke to him, 
and asked: “Do you understand what you are reading?” 
“How can I,” said the man, “unless some man should guide 
me?” Then he asked Philip to come and sit with him. 
Philip got into the chariot, and they went rolling on, Philip 
the deacon sitting by the side of the stranger as they read 
some of the very words that we learmed last quarter. Can 





you say now that golden text ?—“So he openeth not his 
mouth.” They read together what the prophet Isaiah wrote 
so long before Jesus came,—how he wag 80 humble and lowly, 
and just judgment was taken away from him; for the trial 
was only a mockery of justice. The stranger asked 
Philip, “Whom did the prophet mean—himself, or 
some other man?” Then Philip began at the same 
verses and told him what they meant, taught him of 
Jesus who had come to save the world, and how men. had 
smitten and rejected him, and how he died and rose again, 
and went back to his Father in heaven. The stranger was 
glad to be taught; he lived far away in Africa, in a great 
country called Ethiopia; he was rich and great, for he was 
the chief minister or officer for the queen, and had charge of 
all her treasures. But there was one treasure he wanted 
more than all the queen’s money or jewels. He had heard 
of the true God and ofa place to worship him in Jerusalem ; 
with a company of his servants he had traveled in his chariot 
all that long journey to go and worship in the temple; and 
as he went back to his home, he tried to study out the mean- 
ing of the Scripture, perhaps a copy he had bought in Jeru- 
salem. He was eager and anxious to learn more of God, 
and how to serve him, Don’t you think he paid good atten- 
tion to every word Philip said? They rode on until they 
came to a stream of water; that is always a glad sight to 
travelers on a desert road, but more thaneverthen. Philip, 
like Peter, had preached, “ Repent, and be baptized,” and the 
man said, “ Here is water; what doth hinder me to be bap- 
tized?” Philip only asked one question,—“ If thou believest 
with all thine heart.” He answered, “I believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God.” That was enough; the man com- 
manded the servants to stop the chariot, while Philip bap- 
tized him, speaking the words you have often heard,—“ I bap- 
tize thee in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 
He saw Philip no more; he disappeared, for he had done 
what he was sent to do, and he was busy again preaching 
Christ in different cities. The man got back in his chariot. 
How does the golden text say he went on his way? What 
was he rejoicing about? In all the queen’s treasure-houses 
was there anything so precious as a happy heart ? 
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HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 
[The first hymn of this list, set to a suitable tune, is te be found in 
The Scholars’ Quarterly.]} 
“'Vo-day the Saviour calls,” 
“ Awake, my soul, to joyful lays.” 
“ Come, thou Fount of every blessing.” 
“Oh, could I speak the matchless worth.” 
“ Come, let us join our cheerful songs.” 
“ Hear ye the glad, good news from heaven.” 
“T’ve found a Friend, oh, such a Friend.” 
“Oh, what Saviour, that he died for me.” 
“ Rejoice with me; for now I’m free.” 
“ My Jesus, I love thee.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What two men met, by God’s arrangement, on the ‘road 
toward Gaza? (Title.) How did the meeting affect the 
Ethiopian’s journey ? 

How were the early disciples occasionally directed in 
their work? (Acts 8: 26.) Should this verse read “the 
angel,” or “an angel”? Are angels a class of beings dis- 
tinct from man, or are they not? How early did God speak 
through the lips of angels? (Gen. 16:7.) Why does he no 
longer speak by them? How does he now direct our work? 
Where was Gaza? Give a concise account of it from its 
first appearance. How many roads led from Jerusalem to 
it? To what is the term “desert” here applied? Is it 
probable that Philip did, or did not, know for what purpose 
he was going? For whose benefit was he sent? (v. 27.) 
How many others did God design to benefit by this mission? 
Name several ways in which it may benefit us. Where was 
Ethiopia? Whatis known of Candace? How do the devout 
employ their leisure moments? (v. 28.) Im what form was 





this prophecy written, and how had it probably been obtained? 
During what periods of Israel’s history was Isaiah’s prophecy 
written? How was God’s will communicated to Philip the 
second time? (v. 29.) Was this voice wholly within, or was 
it audible? How may we distinguish between an impression 
and the call of the Holy Spirit? How should we imitate 
Philip, as soon as God’s voice is recognized? (v. 30.) What 
need was the Ethiopian just then feeling? (v. 31.) Are we 
as dependent as he upon a human guide to the understand- 
ing of Scripture, or are we not? Quote the Scripture which 
he was reading (vs. 32, 33). What question was perplexing 
the eunuch? (v. 34.) When and how was Jesus as a sheep 
led to slaughter? What is meant by “his judgment was 
taken away”? What is meant by “ Who shall declare his 
generation”? When did Philip fully learn his errand? 
(v. 35.) What doctrine should be preached with Jesus, 
although it may not appear in the text? (v. 36.) Where 
was the ordinance of baptism administered? (v. 38.) 
Is this water known at the present day, or is it not? 
Does this narrative teach anything concerning the mode of 
baptism, or does it leave that question untouched? When, 
probably, did Philip receive authority to baptize? Was 
Philip removed from the scene of the baptism by outward 
force or inward impulse? (vy. 39.) Tell what you know 
of Philip’s life after this event (v. 40; Acts 21: 8-14). Peint 
out and describe Azotus. Point out and describe Cesarea. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


As between the ordinary rendering “toward the south,” 
in verse 26, and the other suggested rendering “at noon,” 
the Oriental versions favor the former. They also favor the 
natural rendering which makes the clause “the same is 
desert” apply to the “way” and not to Gaza. 

Ethiopia, in the eyes of Luke or any other writer of his 
times, was a country of vast extent, excluding Egypt and 
extending southward and eastward, including even the cour- 
try of the Pygmies (which modern research shows still to 
exist, after a fashion), and that of various fabulous beings. 
The most important kingdom within Ethiopia known to 
Europeans, was that of Meroé. Writers, both ancient and 
modern, get many things mixed up about Meroé and Ethiopia 
and the Ethiopians; and the first step in solving the puzzles 
(that is, the soluble ones) is to get a clear idea of the extent 
of Africa in the minds of the ancient geographers. Ethiopia 
certainly extended into Asia, according to some ancient 
writers; but then, again, some writers did not count Africa 
as a grand division of the world; but summed up all in 
Europe and Asia. 

Of the Candace and the Ethiopia referred to in this lesson, 
perhaps Meyer’s short note isthe bestsum. That, translated, 
reads as follows: “‘ Candace, like Pharaoh of the Egyptian 
kings, was the usual proper name of the queens of Ethiopia, 
which, even to the times of Eusebius, was ruled by queens. 
. . . Their royal residence was Napata.” Meyer also gives 
the well-known references to Strabo and Pliny. Napata, 
which Strabo says was the royal residence of Candace, lay 
360 Roman miles to the north of Meroé, according to Pliny. 
Pliny’s statement about Candace (“a woman bears rule, 
Candace, a name which now for many years has passed down 
to their queens”) seems to me to have been misread as if 
applying to the “oppidum Meroén” (town Meroé), instead of 
to the country, at whose list of towns Meroé stands at the 
end, and, perhaps (with the island Tadu), as the frontier of 
another district. Candace’s Ethiopia would seem, at least in 
part, to have lain northwards of Meroé. At all events, if 
Pliny is to be read as making Candace queen of Meroé, it is 
of the town Meroé, not the kingdom ; while her royal abode 
lay in Napata, far to the north. 

This by no means exhausts the subject. Many pages of 
Pliny and of Strabo might be read with pleasure and profit. 
Pliny speaks of regions of Ethiopia extending far beyond 
Meroé, in every direction. What became of the mighty 
Ethiopian kingdoms, except the bare fact of some of them 
falliag into the Roman empire, remains a mystery. The 
Candace particularly mentioned by Strabo was the one 
defeated by Petronius, B. C. 22. The Roman expedition on 
which this was accomplished seems to be the source of much, 
but by no means all, of the information possessed by the later 
writers, both Roman and Greek. 

If the eunuch followed the general custom of the East, 
he w&s not only reading to himself aloud, but: so as to be 
heard easily and distinctly by any one in the immediate 
neighborhood. The prayer, or praying, of the. Orientals is 
not usually very noisy, but their reading is a continual sound. 
They study aloud, read their,sacred books aloud, and rehearse 
their lessons aloud, to an extent that is not seen anong the 
Occidentals, nor enjoyed by an Occidental listener. When 
there are many together the babel is astonishing. The idea 
that it might disturb any one never enters their heads. But 
the Orientals do many things with noise which we of the 
West prefer to do with quietness. Our talking seems pain- 
fully low and still to them, as theirs seems painfully loud 
and noisy to us. Yet the Orientals are mot very much beyond 
the ordinary Italians in that respect. 
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BOOKA. 


Cash; or, Practical hints for practical 
12mo, pp. 14. Camden, New Jersey: 


Responsive Readings for Public and Social Worship, Selected and 
tm” Mrs. Hiram Mead, 16mo, pp. 200. “Oberlin, Ohio: E. J. 


Bartram L. Bonsall. 
> “Author. 


Life . sazeguenes.. y R. poorest: gale 7% Md. ip tee. veiemes. 
§ rtraits, maps, pp. xiv ; xiv ew Yor narles 
bro, port Sons, Price’ Bok : " 


The Pastor's Pocket Record; perpetual in character penfaneminetions). 
giren by the Rey. Sylvanus Stall. Fifth thousand; revised ed 
Ibany, New Yo: D. R. Niver. Price, 75 seer net. 


wer a Sci of Good Government, ini pdareapes and arti- 
on a strictly national currency, tarift and civil bee nd By the 
‘on. Peter Cooper, LL.D. 8vo, pp. 400. New York: The Author. 


Methodism and Literature; a series of articles froni several writers on 
the literary enter we! and ay ne of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh. Edited A, Archibald, D.D. With # catalogue of 
select eg for the ihe hore the Te: and the Sunday-school. 12mo, 
pp. 427. alden and Stowe. 


MUSIC. 


The Minstrel: a series of complete evening entertainments. By Samuel 
Hosiield. Compris the music of six vie t overtures, four first 
tfinishes,etc. Folio, Philadelphia: J. Pepper. Price, boards, 

25; paper, §2.00, 





EGYPT AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS* 


Egypt cannot but remain an object of interest alike to 
the scholarly investigator and to the ordinary reader of 
the Bible. The antiquarian goes back to the ruins of 
ancient Egypt to find there missing links in the ancient 
history of the world ; the student of comparative religion 
seeks light thence as to the origin of polytheism; the 
sociologist meets, in the history of the once proud 
empire, the same problems, solved and unsolved, which 
face him in the world of to-day ; and the student of the 
Bible finds, in the Egypt of the Khedives as well as in 
the Egypt of the Pharaohs, ever new sources for the 
illustration of Bible truth. 

Under such conditions,. of course, the literature of 
Egyptology must be, and is, voluminous. Men may 
labor all their lives in this field, as in every other great 
field of human investigation, and yet feel at the end 
that they have hardly done more than touch the begin- 
nings of desirable knowledge. Yet, on the other hand, 
the largeness of this literature makes it easy for the stu- 
dent, not a specialist, to find trustworthy guides to the 
results of the researches of specialists in all departments 
of Egyptological knowledge. Thus, for instance, the 
student desirous of attaining to a fair knowledge of the 
Egyptians of the nineteenth century, would most natu- 
rally turn to Lane’s Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians ; while another, who wished to gain a similar 
knowledge of ancient Egyptian life, would find what he 
wanted in Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians. One, again, who wanted a formal 
history of Egypt’s past, would, probably, choose between 
Professor George Rawlinson’s History of Ancient Egypt 
and Brugsch’s History of Egypt under the Pharaohs. 
Moreover, if these books were thought to be too extended 
in the treatment of their several subjects, the student 
would find in Stanley Lane-Poole’s admirable little 
monograph on Egypt a good description of modern 
Egypt; in Dr. Samuel Birch’s Egypt, a short history of 
Ancient Egypt down to the third century before Christ; 
and in Philip Smith’s Ancient History of the East, he 
would find the essentials of ancient Egyptian history in 
still more condensed form. 

In spite, however, of the‘special works on ancient 
Egypt and on modern Egypt, there is a vacant niche in 
the temple of literature for Professor Georg Ebers’s 
Egypt, of which the first volume has been already 
noticed at length in these columns. As was stated 
before, this work embraces in the sweep of its description 
both ancient and modern Egypt. The history of such 
cities as Alexandria and Cairo is told with brevity and 
vividness ; but besides that, the author takes the reader 
into the streets of the town, bids him listen to the chatter 
of buyer and seller, of teacher and taught, introduces 
him to quaint places where hecan listen to the whispered 
thoughts of the people on the political future of Egypt,— 
thoughts which are spoken under the breath to-day, 
but which will be proclaimed from the housetops to- 
morrow. Professor Ebers brings out for inspection the 
mummies of the Pharaohs in their stiff and silent dig- 
nity ; but he places beside them the swarthy Bedawi and 
the crouching Fellah, whom one meets ‘in Egypt nowa- 
days. 

The first volume was devoted to Alexandria, the Delta, 
and the history of Cairo. The second and concluding 
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volume begins with the French invasion of Egypt at the 
end of last century, the defeat of Napoleon’s plans by the 
interference of the British, and the regeneration of Egypt 
under Mohammed Ali, to whom the author is scrupu- 
lously just. Then follows a narrative of how the antiqui- 
ties of Egypt were brought to modern notice, and how 
their secret was discovered. This is succeeded by a 
description of the famous Mohammedan University of 
El-Azhar, and by sketches of popular life in Cairo with 
glimpses into the homes of thatcity. The start for Upper 
Egypt is next described. Then follow an account of the 
famous tombs at Beni-Hassan, a description of Thebes, 
and the narrative of a visit to the cataracts of the Nile. 

As in the other books of Professor Ebers, the style of 
this work is distinguished by clearness, vividness, and 
accuracy. The author has the happy facility of giving 
a living interest to everything which he writes about ; 
and so this description of Egypt has nothing of the 
dreariness which marks so many books of the kind, but 
is as interesting as a romance. The typography also of 
the two volumes is excellent;-the illustrations are the 
work of some of the most noted European artists; and 
the press-work, on which the excellence of an engraving 
so much depends, is most careful. 

Now that the publication of the work has been com- 
pleted, it is possible to estimate its value asa whole. It 
will not take the place of the formal histories or antiqui- 
ties of that country, as indeed it was not designed to do. 
But it will stand for some time to come as the book on 
Egypt which is at once both popular and accurate, as 
well as comprehensive and picturesque. It is a book 
which is equally suitable for studious and for cursory 
reading, and for the library and the parlor table. Its 
pleasing style, its numerous illustrations, and its excel- 
lent typography, will ensure for it a wide circulation, 
which books of the same high class, but of less inherent 
attractiveness, can never hope to obtain. 





Boys, young and old, like stories; and accordingly 
there are boys’ stories good, bad, and indifferent. Here 
are one or two stories for boys which are worthy of the 
attention of those who have charge of boys’ reading: 
Rawlin’s Mills is a story of mother-love and training, 
and is written with the ease which characterizes the 
productions of Mrs. Madeline Leslie. Schools in which 
Tim the Scissors Grinder holds its popularity, amid a 
throng of later favorites, will be glad to place this on 


their catalogues for lads and young men. M. E. Win-. 


chester’s story Under the Shield is good, but not goody. 
Harold Thirkstone is an English child who promises his 
mother that he will learn one Bible verse every day. 
His mother dies, and he has to find a home with strangers, 
but he remains under the shield of God’s unfailing care, 
and is brought through all trials safely. William O. 
Stoddard’s Talking Leaves is an Indian story, full of 
motion and adventure, and weaving in many interesting 
details of life on the frontier. This is the kind of book 
that the average boy pronounces splendid. Quaint Folk 
at Haverley, by E. E. Boyd, tells how Tim, an itinerant 
tinker, went from house to house mending broken uten- 
sils, and dropping gospel words to heal aching hearts. 
Hardly a child’s book. This story contains useful hints 
for Christians. Ten little books, each beautifully bound 
in scarlet and gold, with a bright chromo on the cover, 
are arranged in a neat box, and form The Wilbur Library 
for the very youngest in the Sunday-school or the house- 
hold. Mrs..R. M. Wilbur has prepared these wee books 
for the nursery people who are old enough to enjoy hear- 
ing stories, or who can read easy words themselves. 
(Rawlin’s Mills. 12mo, pp. 358. Boston: Ira Bradley 
& Co. Price, $1.25.—Under the Shield. 12mo, pp. 585. 
New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.50.— 
Stoddard’s Talking Leaves. 16mo, pp.336. New York: 
Harper and Brothers.—Quaint Folk. 16mo, pp. 176. 
New York: Phillips and Hunt. Price, 75 cents.—The 
Wilbur Library. 16mo, pp. 520. Philadelphia: The 
American Baptist Publication Society. Price, $3.00.) 
Books of bridal prose and poetry are not exactly rari- 
ties; yet few will object to the addition of another to 
the list in Bridal Days, by the Rev. Drs. D. Henry Miller 
and W. D. Heddon. This is a volume which, in binding, 
typography, and illustrations, is all that most people 
would desire; it is printed on toned paper, its edges are 
gilt, and its binding is imprinted with gold and silver 
and black. There are prose selections concerning the 
wedding and home life, with poetical selections on the 
same ; and there are also original articles by the editors. 
This makes up but a small part of the book, and the rest 
is occupied with similar selections for the after-celebra- 
tions of the wedding day,—the wooden wedding, the 
tin wedding, the silver wedding, etc. The selections 








cover a pretty wide field, and are mostly appropriate; 
although no particular originality is shown even here. 
(4to, gilt, illustrated, pp. 170. New York: Ward and 
Drummond. Price, $2.50.) 


Now that aggressive temperance work is so promi- 
nently before the American people, there is a call on 
the part of many for books which will help them to meet 
the objections of those who honestly, if mistakenly, 
oppose the temperance reform, and the sophistries of 
those who oppose it dishonestly. For those who feel 
this need, the literature committee of the Good Templars 
has just published a volume of temperance lectures under 
the title of The People Versus the Liquor Trafic. The 
addresses are favorable specimens of their kind, and 
should help the reader to readiness in argument. (16mo, 
pp. viii, 285. Chicago: The Literature Committee, 
I.0.G.T. Price, $1.00.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1883. 

Indian Territory, inter-tribal, at Vinita........ ...... March 29, 30 
California, state, at Los Angelos.............+c.eseeseeeeed April —— 
Georgia, state, at Augusta.......cccscecseccssecesserenes aneasenes May 2-4 
West Virginia, state, at Moundsville.............:.0-ss00 May 22-24 
New York, state, at Hudsom.............ccseeesesseeeeceeeveenes June 5-7 
Minnesota, state, at Minneapolis..........0....00eseeeeeceeeeees June 5-7 
Ohio, state, at Galion. ........ cece ceecererecssenerenee conneenss June 5-8 
Indiana, state, at MUNcie...........0..cceeeeeecreerereeee cenees June 12-14 
Nebraska, state, at Columbus.............pecececseeeeeeeeeees June 12-14 
Tennessee, state, at Mont Eagle..........ccceseeeceseescneees June 27-29 
Oregon, state, at Salem...........ccceeceeeeeeeeeeeceeeee N 

Rhode Island, state, at he ede casa ceessouecs November 7, 8 
New Jersey, state, at Trenton.............cseeeseeees November 14-17 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
Sunday-school Assembly for the South, at Mont Eagle, Grundy 





County, Temmessee.........00 .sseeeseceeeere ceeeeeceeeecneees July —— 
Island Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, Indi- 
BER. .oce ccccnccce vocccoens tscccsece cocnceees sevewe sosnes buoeesense July 11-24 
Lake Bluff Sunday-school Assembly, at Lake Bluff, near 
Chicago, Tllimois.................ccsseesseeees July 17 to August 1 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
YOR ciksasin sb scids ith tec des chee iadsastsattecsis sii sdvcnsies August 1-21 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at Framingham, Massa- 
CHUBCES .. .rcrccocccsersrorercees sonsccseecsenensones coveswoes August 22-30 








FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


There was an unusually large attendance of friends of 
the Sunday-school work at the March meeting of the 
Foreign Sunday-school Association. 

Among the first reports presented was one from San 
Domingo, where, for the first time, Sunday-school work 
has been inaugurated. Mr. H. C. C. Atwood (colored), 
United States Consul and an earnest Christian man, 
commenced the work. He not dnly carries on a flourish- 
ing and enthusiastic Sunday-school, with such help as 
he can get from American visitors, who “ are often more 
of a hindrance than a help to Christian work,” but he 
also conducts a service on both Sunday and Wednesday 
evenings, and is exerting a strong influence for good. 

Another new work was brought before the society on 
this occasion,—that of Mr. and Mrs. Wardlaw at Corta- 
lesa, a town about seventy-five miles north of Pernambuco 
in Brazil. Mr. Wardlaw is the first Protestant mission- 
ary who has ever been in the town, and the excitement 
consequent upon his advent three months. ago was 
intense. The papers poured out columns of abuse. The 
priests did all in their power to hinder, but opposition 
has only advertised the work, and multitudes come from 
all the surrounding places to hear what the “ married 
priest” has to say; visitors throng the house through 
the week, and the congregations, though not so over- 
whelming as at first, are very good. A church has been 
organized which in two months met its own expenses to 
the amount of ninety dollars, Mr. Wardlaw desiring 
that it should cultivate the grace of giving. The 
regular preaching service is on Sunday evening, the 
morning being devoted to systematic instruction in 
sacred things, when the whole congregation is divided 
into classes, and the session conducted exactly as our 
Sunday-school sessions are. Heré is also a regular Sun- 
day-school with twenty members inscribed on its roll. 
No name is put down till the child has been four weeks 
in attendance; and there are often twenty-five or twenty- 
six present. The mission is under the careof the South- 
ern Presbyterian Board. 

Another interesting work is reported at Pernambuco 
by Mr. Fanstone, pastor of a native church which has 
connected with it a Sunday-school of forty-four scholars, 
with four teachers and a superintendent. Three of 
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these teachers are natives, one is English, and the super- 
intendent isan American; there is a regular teachers’- 
meeting, and the scholars are nearly all adults, only 
about a dozen being children. The mission is about three 
years old, and has from the first been entirely self-sup- 
porting. Mr. Fanstone, who is one of the missionaries 
sent out on the “ faith principle” by the Rev. Mr. Tay- 
lor, gives lessons in languages for his own support. 

Another new correspondent whose letter was read on 
this occasion is the Rev. J. Tyler, for some years a suc- 
cessful missionary in Natal, South Africa. His daughter 
is as great a Sunday-school worker in Africa as she was 
in Montpelier, Vermont; she has been instrumental in 
establishing several schools in kraals, or neighboring 
villages. There is quite a body of native Zulu pastors 
now at work; and a Sunday-school is held at every 
preaching station, being considered a very important 
part of the work. Also the girls educated at the Chris- 
tian schools, who generally become teachers, always 
establish Sunday-schools in the kraals of their own 
homes. 

Hungary and Bohemia are countries in which our 
Sunday-school workers are becoming much interested. 
Mr. Clarke, a correspondent in the latter country, gives 
the following account of its religious status. In a cer- 
tain sense, all religions are tolerated, and have been for 
a hundred years; but every inhabitant is supposed to 
be a member of one of the three state churches,—Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran, or Reformed; and no pastor has a 
right to exclude any one from communion in one or the 
other, no matter what his character may be. This inter- 
feres greatly with Christian work ; so, also, do the dissen- 
sions between the Protestants, and the bitter opposition 
of the Jesuits. The Sunday-school cause, however, is 
gaining ground; and many more schools could be organ- 
ized had some one the time and means to travel for the 
purpose. The Sunday-school convention held in the 
autumn was a great success. In Hungary, according to 
the reports, religious action is perfectly free. Colpor- 
teurs may travel and establish Sunday-schools where 
they please, so far as the laws are concerned. Mr.Konig 
of Pesth keeps thirteen colporteurs constantly employed, 
and these are all doing what they can to circulate a plan 
for commencing Sunday-schools. Thres new schools 
have been established in Pesth during the past year. 
A hymn-book, containing about sixty hymns in Hunga- 
rian,—many of them translations of Gospel Hymns,— 
has been prepared for the use of the schools, and is 
all ready in manuscript, but it cannot be published at 
present for want of means. Mr. Kénig sends some 
extracts from Colporteur Riedel’s report of his work in 
Transylvania, from which we quote. Speaking of the 
evil result of banishing the Bible from public schools, 
he says: “In this manner the doors were opened for the 
arch-adversary, and, like a whirlwind, the innovation 
spread among the inhabitants of Saxon Transylvania. 
How often the colporteur has heard words like these: 
‘The Bible is dismissed; it has outlived itself; we buy 
no Bibles.” Again: “ Young people have grown thought- 
less and unrestrained, social and family bonds have 
loosened, the Sabbath is desecrated, and the churches 


_ growing empty.” But he thinks that there is a reaction 


commencing. “There are some who feel that this state 
of things must not continue; and the children who now 
attend the schools are beginning to purchase New Testa- 
ments.” 

Mr. W. Bréckelmann, the former Sunday-school agent 
for Germany, announces, this month, the election of a 
new traveling agent, Rev. Mr. Basche, who will remove 
to Berlin, and commence work May 1. The English 
Sunday-school Union is to pay two-thirds, the Berlin 
Committee one-third, of his salary. Count Bernstorff’s 
new revised pamphlet on Sunday-schools is to be pub- 
lished,—an edition of 20,000,—and sent to every pastor 
in Germany. In Mr. Bréckelmann’s unique English, 
“The infidels have of late arranged fiery batteries to 
mow down the Sunday-schools where the eternal truths 
are preached and believed. You have no idea how bold 
the Devil and his mates are at present attacking the 
Christian strongholds. His adherents command the 
whole press, and most atvful lies against Christ and his 
followers are spread among the nation.” 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—Organization is the order of the day in the South- 
ern states. The committee which was appointed to 
consider the question of county organization for the 
Texas State Sunday-school Association, presented a 
report in which it recommended that the association 
should appoint a permanent executive committee of five 
to take special charge of this work, and that for the 
work itself a superintendent of Sunday-school organiza- 
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tion should be appointed, who would devote his entire 
time to the work of securing county organizations and 
of otherwise advancing the interests of Sunday-schools. 
The report was approved; a permanent committee has 
now been appointed; and efforts are being made to 
secure the requisite financial basis for the maintenance 
of a superintendent of organization, 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—It is announced that the Island Park Sunday-school 
Assembly will open this year July 11, and close July 24. 
The normal course will be under the direction of the 
Rey. J. L. Hurlbut; and the teachers’ congress, and 
various biblical and language schools, will be maintained. 
The place of meeting is Rome City, Indiana. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—There are many ways to one end ; and sometimes the 
end is reached no less surely becausé the way to it has 
been a little circuitous. That was what a missionary 
of the American Sunday-school Union thought after a 
recent experience. He had often tried to plant a Sun- 
day-school in ons of the old (for that state) districts of 
Nebraska. He called public meetings, and spoke to the 
people; but all to no purpose. Finally, as chaplain in 
the Grand Army of the Republic, he delivered else- 
where an address which was heard by a comrade from 
that district. This man was so touched by it that he 
went home, and worked so enthusiastically in favor of a 
Sunday-school, that the missionary was soon gratified by 
a request to come over and organize a school. He went 
and did it; and now the missionary congratulates him- 
self that his end was reached, though in a circuitous 
way. 

—Kendall Chapel Sunday-school, which is one of the 
mission Sunday-schools of the Calvary Baptist Church 
of Washington, has a membership of 305 and an aver- 
age attendance of 201. Twenty-eight scholars were 
present at every session, or at all the sessions except 
one; and, of these twenty-eight, four were members of 
one family. The superintendent, Mr. A.8. Nelson, who 
is also president of the District of Columbia Sunday- 
school Union, keeps the attendance on.a “ bulletin board” 
record, which he changes monthly, and this has stimu- 
lated the attendance not a little. The method of collec- 
tion adopted by this school is somewhat different from 
that usually adopted. Teachers are not allowed to put 
their contributions into the class envelopes; so that the 
class collections are from scholars alone. The collec- 
tion during the past year amounted toa hundred and 
fifty-five dollars. 

—There are few European countries in which the 
planting of the Sunday-school has been accomplished 
with so much difficulty asin Bohemia; and there are 
few in which, at present, the signs for rapid Sunday- 
school extension ate more abundant. In that work, 
President Cattell of Lafayette College (to quote the 


words of the Rev. J. E. Szalatnay of Velim) “ gave [dur- 


ing his visit to Bohemia in 1869 and 1870] the first im- 
pulse to the establishment of Sunday-schools, sending 
us afterwards from America much help, so that we 
speak of him as the father of our Sunday-schools.” In 
a private letter from Bohemia, the Rev. D. B. Kaspar 
refers in grateful terms to President Cattell’s work for 
that country, and tells of the progress now being made 
in the Sunday-school cause. He declares that the pro- 
gress within the last year or two is remarkable. A few 
years ago Bohemia could show no more than five or six 
Sunday-schools ; now the number is seventy-two. And 
this progress in the Sunday-school work has been at 
once reflected in the religious literature of the country. 
The preparation of a concordance to the Bible in the 
popular language was commenced some time ago, and it 
is now nearly ready. A magazine called The Evangel- 
ical Monthly, has been started ; this is the first periodi- 
cal in Bohemia which gives a place in each number to 
the Sunday-school work and lesson exposition. A col- 
lection of sacred poetry, entitled Palm Leaves, has been 
published, and has attained a good circulation; while a 
series of children’s tracts, prepared in the interest of the 
Sunday-school work, has attained a circulation of 70,000 
copies. And the best of it is, that the work is only 
beginning. 


GENERAL. 

—In their Belfast campaign, Mr. Moody and Mr. 
Sankey have been even more successful than they were 
on their former visit to that city nine years ago. The 
people have been more enthusiastic, the meetings have 
been larger, and the newspapers have given more 
extended reports than they gave on the former occasion. 





Mr. Moody himself noticed the greater readiness of the 
people to listen to his message, and commented upon 
it with manifest pleasure. The gospel meetings were 
unexpectedly large; and the audiences were sometimes 
so great that second meetings, as crowded as the first, 
had to be held. 


— For many years, the Indian question has been one 
of the most difficult with which American statesmen 
have been called upon to deal; and, for all that appears 
on the surface, it may continue so to be for many years 
to come. There is one way, however, in which that 
question is being quietly solved,—by the agency, namely, 
of the Indian schools. The latest report of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs shows that, exclusive of the five 
tribes already civilized, the whole number of Indian 
pupils attending school during 1882 was 8,412. Of these, 
476 were in attendance at the Carlisle, Hampton, and 
Forest Grove training schools, 3,937 attended reserva- 
tion boarding-schools, and 3,999 reservation day-schools. 
These figures have been steadily advancing since 1877, 
when they stood at 6,019. These schools not only 
provide an English education for their pupils, but they 
train them in various branches of skilled workmanship ; 
and this part of the work is receiving more and more 
attention at both the training and the reservation 
schools. Thus, “at Carlisle and Hampton, the appren- 
tices in the various shops have not only attended to the 
large amount of repairing, building, and furnishing 
required at the schools, but have manufactured for use, 
at the various Indian agencies, 253 sets of double har- 
ness, 13 wagons and 1 buggy, 2,000 pairs of shoes, and 
14,724 articles of tinware. . . . The apprentices to the 
trades of blacksmith, carpenter, printer, shoemaker, tin- 
smith, wheelwright, painter, butcher, tailor, saddler, and 
baker have numbered 183. The energies of the rest of 
the boys were devoted to farm work.” It is unfortunate 
that the work of most of the schools should be hampered 
by want of money and other government aid. Since the 
issuing of the report, the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, with other friends of 
Indian education, visited the Indian Training School at 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, which is under the charge of 
Captain Pratt. The members of the party expressed 
their surprise and gratification at the progress made by 
the pupils of that institution, “The general air of the 
school is one of respectable poverty. Order and neat- 
ness prevail, and no comfort is lacking. . . . The crying 
need of the place is a farm, to be owned by the govern- 
ment and cared for by the boys and girls, under the 
instruction of practical farmers. Captain Pratt has 
rented a farm for this purpose; but it is at a distance, 
and it is said not to be suitable for the purpose.” After 
the visit, the Secretary of the Interior announced that 
he was about to establish an Indian school in Kansas. 
Forty such schools as that at Carlisle, he said, would 
make an Indian war impossible. 





PERSONAL. 


— Among those who have recently been obliged to seek 
rest in the South from the strain of overwork is the Rev. 
Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, whose pen has been so often 
employed for the benefit of the readers of The Sunday 
School Times. Dr. Chambers will spend several weeks 
in Florida; returning to the North some time in April. 

— The Rev. Robert McAll, the cousin of the founder 
of the McAll Mission in France, is at present in America, 
to which he has come for the purpose of inter- 
esting the Américan public in the work of the mission. 
Philadelphia has an auxiliary society which maintains 
one of the halls of the mission in Paris. In recognition 
of the work of the Philadelphia auxiliary this hall is 
named Philadelphia Hall. 

—In view of recent discussions of the methods and 
work of the Salvation Army, the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon and 
the Rev. Dr. E. de Pressensé have felt it necessary to 
tell the public what they think on the subject. The 
opinions of both are of more than ordinary interest, 
Mr. Spurgeon being perhaps the Englishman and Dr. de 
Pressensé the Frenchman, best qualified to judge the 
movement from an impartial and evangelical basis. 
Dr. de Pressensé sympathizes strongly with the Army 
in its Genevan persecution; but he adds that “sym- 
pathy with those who are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake by no means implies approval of the peculiar 
methods adopted by the Salvatignists,” and he thinks 
the “ principles represented by the Salvation Army,” as 
set forth in the “ orders” of General Booth, should not 
be endorsed by Protestant Christians. Mr. Spurgeon 
speaks more strongly. He says: “ Because they would 
not hinder anything that promised well, Christian men 
have borne with much that grieved them ; but there is a 
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point beyond which long-suffering charity 
cannot go. That point is nearly reached ; 
even the most ultratolerant must feel that 
hope has been disappointed, and fear now 
takes its place.” The Pall Mall Gazette 
states that Lord Shaftesbury, in writing 
to Madame de Gasparin, “ whose amusing 
but somewhat unscrupulous caricature of 
the work of the Army has filled him with 
satisfaction, informs her” that the move- 
ment “seems to him to be a work of the 
Devil, who, having for a long time tried 
to render Christianity odious, has changed 
his tactics and is attempting to make 
it ridiculous.” Obviously the Salvation 
Army need be in no fear of perishing for 
lack of criticism for some time to come. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 50,000 
copies, Adwertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The wniform rate for 
ordinary advertisements is 25 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, except during 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate te 40 cents per line, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DEBILITY. Dr. W. H. HOLCOMBE, 
New Orleans, La., says: “I found it an 
admirable remedy for debilitated state of 
the system, produced by the wear and 
tear of the nervous energies.” 


ANOTHER VICTORY! In spite of 
all competition, the contract for furnishing 
(7,000) seven thousand feet iron fence to 
inclose Woodland Avenue Cemetery at 
Cleveland, Ohio, was on March 5, 1888, 
awarded to CoamMpPion [non FENCE Com- 
PANY, Kenton, Ohio. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., February 2, 1878. 
Dear Sir: I have had no night sweats 
since the third day of taking your VITAL- 
IZED PHOSPHATES, and I sleep with- 
out disturbance, JANE VANCE.. For 








sale by druggists or by mail, $1.00. | 


F. Crossy Co., 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


MAROA, ILL., February 20th, 1883. 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Esq., Secretary 
United States Mutual Accident Associa- 
tion, New York. Dear Sir: I am this day 
in receipt of draft of five thousand dollars 
from you, in full payment of claim that I, 
as beneficiary of Judson J. Hough, held 
against the United States Mutual Acci- 
dent Association of New York. Please 
accept my thanks for the very prompt and 
satisfactory manner in which you have 
paid this claim. I shall always be glad 
to hear of the success of the “ United 
States Mutual,” and hope that others may 
be led to protect their dear ones while it 
is not too late, Very truly, Mas. Hatriz 
£. Hover. 
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CONTAINS: * 


Portrait of Washington Irving, 


Frontispiece. From the Painting by GILBzxt Stuart 
NEwrToN; 


English Farmers, 


By Purse Ears Giesons, Illustrated by Rern- 
HART; 


The Treaty of Peace and nidishistinn~ Xs 


By Groreer TIicKNOR CuRTIs. Illustrated ; 


Artist Strolis in Holland—tV., 


By Groner H. Boventon. Llustrated by Bovemton 
and ABBEY ; 


An English Nation, 


By T. W. Hieoinson. Illustrated; 


A Home Lawn, 
By 8. B. Pansons. Lilustrated by ALyuxup Parsons; 


The Heir-Presumptive to the Imperial 


Throne of Mexico, 
By Jouw Brextow. With Portrait of Prince Iturbide; 


The Little White Beggars, 
Poem by HeLen W. LupLow. Illustrated by Drer- 
MAN; 


A Visit to Cetywayo, 
By Stxon NEwcoms. With Autograph of Cetywayo; 


A New Cinderella, 
Short Story, by A Working-Girl; 


Serial Novels: 
FORTHE MAJOR, by ConsTaNcE FENIMORE WOOI- 
son. Llustrated by FREDERICKS ; 


SHANDON BELLS, by WILLIAM Black. L[lustrated 
by WILLIAM SMALD; 


Poems 


By T. B. Atpricu, R. H. Stopparp, and Joun B. 
TABB; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


Washington Irving.—Mr. Howells and the London 
Quarterly Review.—Good Manners in Public Places. 
—Josiab Quincy’s Reminiscences of John Adams; 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 
Editor’s Drawer. 


Anecdotes.—Extracts from Dr. Francis Lieber’s Let- 
ters.—Amusing the Children. 
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LIBRARY (52 Numbers)..... ............ - 10.00 


Indez t© Harper's Magazine, 1t0@, 8vo, cloth, 4.00, 


Postage free to ali subscribers tn the United States or 
Canada, 





HARPER’S FRANELIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harpur & BROTHERS, 

Subscription Price, per Year, of 52 Numbers, $10.00, 





Sm” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mall on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


The Parallel New Testament. 


GREEK AND ENGLISH. 

1 vol. 8vo, 1096 pp., $6.00. 
This Menem comprises the Authorized Version of 
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1881, and with the Greek text followed in 
the Revised Version, to which are added the r 
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Charles Scribner's Sons 


Have Just Published: 


Life of Lord Lawrence. 


By R. BOSWORTH SMITH, M.A., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Assistant Master at 
Harrow School; author of “ CARTHAGE AND THE 
CaARTHAGINIANS,” “ Rome and CaRTHaeE,” “ Mo- 
HAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM,” etc. 


With maps and portraita. 2 vols., 8vo, $5. 


“Mr, Bosworth Smith has mad x 5 wae ye | 
materials, oA oe result is one of of the 

sraphies in our language, the life of a persis his. 

torfeat Ley simply andgrandly diy told.” — Washington 


Ice-Pack and Tundra. 


An Account of the Search for the Jeannetle, and a 
Sledge Journey through Siberia. 


By WILLIAM H. GILDER, 


Correspondent of the New York Herald with the 
Rodgers Search Expedition; author of “ Schwatka’s 
Search.” 

1 vol., 8vo, with maps and {llustrations, #4. 


“ Mr. Gilder preserves and haifa nts just those details 
of life and travel in ot, ~y AY “- mn give the 


essence of the life Sess, 6 ks we 

know Ll of bY from any 
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most comprehensive fashion »— 


On the Desert. 


With a Brief Review of Recent Events in Egypt. By 
Rev. Hznwry M. Freup, D.D., author of “ From the 
Lakes of Killarney to the Golden Horn,” and “ From 
os cate awl 1 vol., crown 8vo, with = g 
“Dr. Field knows how to write a travels, 


book 
which is just what the general public ‘iken to read. 
His volumes describing his tour around the world sev- 


in steady dem: 

Desert,” will be equally At lar. It is not 
for the average reader ough it contains th the ome 
of scholarship; nor too devotional in tone to repel th 
reader who seeks to be only int , although it is 
distinctively a book.” — 


Final Causes. 


By PAUL JANET, 


Member ofthe French Academy. Translated from the 
Second French Edition. With apreface by Professor 
RoBERT eb ages ye D.D., LL.D. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.50. 

“No of im in the realm of 
theological Pot eiickomne has — during the it 
twenty years than Paul Jan e 
central idea of the work 1s one which the whole course 
of scientific discussion has made the burning question 


of the day—viz., that final causes are not inco’ 
with physical causation.”’— Independent. 


Recollections of Arthur Pen- 
rhyn Stanley. 


Late Dean of Westminster. Three lectures delivered 
in Edinburgh, in November, 1882, 


By GEORGE GRANVILLE BRADLEY, 


D.D., 
Dean of Westminster, Honorary Fellow of University 
College, ined 1 VoL, 12mo. 


“ The intimate warm admire r of Dean 
Stanley, Dean Bradle eon one with authority. and with 
the deepest appreciation of the noble yee he 
depicts. He does not eet ve a biography, but 
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An Honorable Surrender. 


By MARY ADAMS. 


1 vol. 12mo, $1. 


“The story belongs distinctly to the realistic school 
of modern fiction. The situations are those of every 
day. The characters are not in the least eccentric. 
The dialogue is never extravagant. The descriptive 
and analytical passages are neither obtrusive nor too 

rolix. The sum of all these —- is a“ 1, | 
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Prohibition does Prohibit ; or, Prohibi- 
tion not a Failure. 12mo, 96 pp. B 


J. N. Stearns, 
new testimony, showing « 


Just Published. 


Wealth—Creation. 


By Augustus Mongredieu, author of “ Free Trade and 
English Commerce,” etc., with introduction by 
Simon Sterne, author of “Constitutional History 
and Political Development of the United States.” 
lvol.,12mo. Price, $1.25, 


“ All who wish to have the truths of po! economy 
succinctly te aes in 


litical 
and clear languege 
will do well later hand-book 
subject.”— Rockdale Observer. 


Four + Veors of 
Irish History 


1845-49. By Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, K.C. M.G. lvol., 
extra cloth, octave. neon ae 
This volume deals with most memorable —_ 
dents in the aes history Parincean Tt is not on} Z 
written from close ae yrs knowledge, but it 
founded upon unpublished cay pine and upon the 


correspondence of nearly every pérson prominently 
concerned in these transactions. 


Practical Mechanics 


By John Perry, M.E., Professor of Mechanical Engi- 
neering, City and Guilds of the London Technical 
College, Finsbury, edited by Professor Ayrton, 
¥. R. 8., and Richard Wormell, D.8c.M.A. With 
numerous illustrations. Price, $1.50. 


Mechanics will now have oe we ee 
teaching, and at a cost that will allow 
all to possess themselves of it. 


Chingiinde Guidi cand tran Gh eaigiitsiatitan. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO., 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


eae! Towards the Sunset; 


OR, TEACHINGS AFTER THIRTY vee 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* Recreations of a Country Parson.” 
Life and Labors of Robert 
Moffat, missionary to Africa, - 1” 
Beck’s First Corner. By J. M. 
Day Sp Conklin. 12mo, - 1 
Day Spring. 4 story of the Time 
of Wm, Tyndale. By Emma Marshall. 1.50 
Spurgeon’. 8 Sermons, 10 vols. - 10.0 
Any volume sold separately. 


$1.00 


; Spurgeon’s Ewe oy Morning. 91.00 





3 og ze é 
Spurgeon’s **; oe 1.00 
Spurgeon’s nypee and Emblems. 91.00 
Spurgeon’s ®qintana qu.00 
Spurgeon’s Gems. imo,- - n0 
Spurgeon’s a pew 
Christian Scriptures. ng pla - 200 
Golden Library, C. Wvols. - - - 850 
Giant Hiller Series, 4. LE. O. E.\0vols. 8.50 
Cuyler’s God’s Light on Dark Clouds, Wed .75 
Moses and the Prophets. Dr. Green,ded. 150 


The Human Mind, Hamilton, 2d ed. ~ = 
Arnot’s Leesons on the Acts. - 


Robert Carter & Brothers, 
© Broadway 


, Wew W 
rf Ge sere sent by mail, esl prepaid, 
on 45 


TEN ‘POPULAR BOOKS 
30:3: vases. 








Chosen Vessels, 12mo, $1.25 
The Mistress of the 
House, 16mo, - 1.00 
A Rare Piece of Work, 
16mo,_- _ 1.00 
What About Fred, ‘Sie 1.25 
Dora’s Boy, 12mo, - - 1.25 
A Home in the Holy 
Land, 12mo, - - - 1.50 
The Watchers on the 
Longships, 12mo, - 1.50 
A Year at Poplar Tow, 
16mo; - 1.00 
Almost Too Late 16mo, 1.00 
Knowing and Doing, 
16mo,_ Ss - 1.00 


All of the above will ~~ inspection, and we 
invite their examination by those who are 
seeking for the best Sunday <chool literature. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


18 Astor Place, New York. 
99 CHOICE ECITATIONS 


W READY. 
No. én om number is uniform wi 








i shoe rend Late ene of which con tat -- 
- Age mmr, Fy 
gee Seeilara , 
Ponti be ens 
2 set. hing seas! Nos. 1, 2, ana qet the 
Bg Sha te 


Girect, New York, 
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A Very Attractive Lesson Book. 


The Scholars’ Quarterly, for the second 


ey for this number, and a double- 
pa, Houses on the Wall at Damascus, Reputed Scene of 


uarter of 1883, now ready, is such an attractive and helpful book that teachers should see that it is put into th 
hands of their scholars. It contains a fine colored map of “ The Paths of the First Missionaries,” pre e a untaiog 


a gs helps to the study of the lessons. The latter embraces pictures of Tarsus, Jop 
Street which is called Straight,” Reputed House of Simon the Tanner, Samaria, Antioch, P aphos, Iconium, Lydda, Lys 
It has, besides, the usual attractive lesson helps. The Scholars’ Quarterly costs 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. 


grouping 
aul’s Escape, 
stra, Ruins of the Pier at Ceesarea, etc. 
It is sent by mail without 


subscribers anything additional for ac Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents 
as follows 


each. To supply a class costs, for, instance, 
63 cents. Send seven cents for a specimen copy. 


:—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents ; for 10 scholars, one year, $2.50 ; three months, 


TO INTRODUCE [T.—If you have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly in your school or class within a year, we will supply it to you on trial, for one 
quarts only, at just one-half ‘the above regular rates. Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly published by T he Sunday 


hool Times has not been used in the school or class within a year. 


These rates, which are much below the cost of production, are only for new trial-orders. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY, 


Before purchasing books for 
your Sunday-school Library we 
think it would pay you to cor- 
respond with us. We always 
have a large stock suitable for 
the Sunday-school Library, both 
new and second-hand, which we 
can offer at prices much below 
other booksellers, as we get 
most of our new stock in trade 
for rare books. We would re- 
quest your committee to visit 
our store, as a personal visit is 
always the most satisfactory. 
If, however, this is impracti- 
cable, we will send a lot of books 
to any Sunday-school to select 
from, and they can be returned 
if not found satisfactory. If you 
drop a postal card, we will 
answer, giving you all further 
information. Leary’s Old Book 
Store, No. 9 South Ninth Street. 
First store below Market Street, 
Philadelphia. 


THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF 
THE APOSTLE PAUL. 


By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M. A.., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 





the Rev. J. S. Howson, M. A., Dean of ine epee 


Chester. 12mo, 764 pp., maps and illustra- 
tions. Price, $1.50. 


“ Col 
Paul that 
nrttian A edition is a marvel of beauty and cheapness.— 

ran work stands at the head of a class of 

waa of which it is a type and amodel. The publish- 
ers have conferred a great favor upon the Christian 
public the me bringing this almost indispensable work 
within the means of a greater number of readers.— 


Vermont Chronicle. 

A very valuable “work to any Bible student is here in 
aconvenient form. There is extant no book on the 
wonderful life of the great apostle to ; =. Gentiles 
which can compare with this.— Rel enh 

Mr. Crowell has done the Christ n public, fic and the 
Sunday-school world in particular, a real service by 
che timely issuance of thisfine volume. The maps are 
invaluable, and the ueemeens of places useful in a 

egree— Meth. Prot 

a new edition odelon’ a all that the ordinary 
reader or eagiish student will require, and for such a 
perpen bly Xn _ o- remain by LR EN the best book on the 

ect. ‘ 

‘or popular use, tis i th is the best edition of this stan- 
dard work we are acquainted with.— United Presby- 
terian, Pittsburg. 

During th the "pres ent ogee there is nothing that 
could be more helpful to those en upon the 
International Lessons than this valuable, or rather 











invaluable, work.— National Baptist. 
One can scarcely hame a recent boo has had a 
Gentiles has never before been presented 
—Central Christian Advocate. 
"Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
un or sent postpaid on 
Webster 3000 Engravings, 
&e., &e., &c. 
An ever-present and reliable mresent and reliable school - master to 
e whole family.—S. S. Herald. 
’ 
The Album Writer's Friend. 
300 Choice Gems of P mee and Prose for 
15 cents; handsonisiy beans in Din cloth 30 30cen Pp 
stamps en sa! Address, 
GIFTS » 7 Pe Lessons < 1883, 
SYMBOL ee ee 
>. es Set wi rices, e 


book that 
better tie tothe Ge than this. The life of the great 
13 Astor Place, New York. 
£18,000 Wares, 
“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF. ITSELF.” 
G. &C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs Springfield, Mass 
Containing 

writing in Autograph Albums. , paper covers, 

J.8. OGILVIE &c 00. ai Rose 8t., New York. 
ELL, 354 Fourth Ave., ive. ee > ark tity. 





ia a 
DOWNWARD ; or, The New Distillery. By Saran J. 
JONES. Cloth, I2mo. I[lustrated. Price, $1.10. 
ST. VL RIE; or, Resting et ie King’s Word. By 
E. A.W. Cloth, i2mo. utifully illustrated and 


bound. Price, 75 centa. 


WHAT TO DO. By Mrs. A. K. Dunnine. 
12mo. Illustrated. $1.10. 


THE SHREWD STEWARD. By Rev. Grornce Dana 
BoaRDMAN, D.D. Paper, 15 cents. 


SONS OR suaves? By Rey. C. M. SourneaTe. 
Paper, 15 


PAY YOUR om om. By the author of “ Buy your 
own Cherries.” Paper. 5 cents, 


—_——_ 


Comfort for the Sick. 


QUITE NEW. 


THE SCRIPTURE AND SONG COMFORT. 
ER. A new selection of verses and h 


Cloth, 


ns tor 
each fay i Bon nee. ——- selection —— words ise 
warning and sup on and precept and prom’ 
will be a very EPsirable comma Y , e folio 


sheets, with text in large t: bound in Cian 
to hang upon the wall, and 60 ante as to be 
every day in the month. = Pr , 75 cents. 


as 
THE OTHER = SILENT COMFORTERS” ARE: 
THE SIL I. 
houssliees m tents, hospi ce ly? a Bb i 
ae school-roo: pag Be > ; 0 sheets, which 
i Lic 


Tay SILENT COMPORTER No. 23 orn, THE 
REEN PASTURES. select verses containing 
prophecy and po and solace and couniort 


THE SILENT POMPORTER No. 3. From 
THE PSALMS. asimilar manner to the 


above, but with te tex cohen sol from the Psalms. 
Price,’ 75 cents. 7 


These Comforters relieve the anxious in their dis- 
tress, and cheer those that are drooping and bowed 
down. To all they are the sweet messengers of peace 
and hope. 


TO idaho tad tdi WORKERS !! 

ring work without obtain- 

° Sane Sat World, Quarter- 
mn Papers, splen 

all application eet by the Union. Specimens sent free on 


The American 
Sunday-school Union, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


NOW READY 
For Second Quarter, 1883. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL QUARTERLY. 


BY REV. F. N. PELOUBET. 
TERMs.—Sent by mail to subscribers, without cost of 
postage. at the following rates: One year, 2 cents. 
undred copies, one year, $20.00. Subscriptions 
are taken for three or six months at yearly rates. 


TEACHERS’ EDITION OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
QUARTERLY’ 


mens <<} the’ Bam 








BY REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


TERMS: 40 cents a year, or 10 cents each number, 
postage prepaid. 


THE CHILDREN’S SUNDAY-SCHOOL QUARTERLY. 


BY JENNY B. MERRILL. 

Terms: Copies fo: amination bscri, 
tion bat 16 cents : x year, or $18.00 a ‘Sasieck ‘Sent 
by mail free o' f pos’ 

TEACHERS’ EDITION OF THE CHILDREN’S SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL QUARTERLY. 
BY MRS. M. G. KENNEDY. 

TERMs: 40 cents a year, or 10 cents each number, 

postage prepaid. 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 


No. 25 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARENTS! 27 
can Sotain teeth, 

















;, and me ten icenet 
~ me ne 





Stim : ad you in the 
ASTORS: i an ve many lists as 6 
wishes f ution 1 43: 

Rev. JOHN MORROW, Taylorstown. ij. as .Pa. 








RAs ARE ne price Pal WANTED 
sh 
for 25¢. 


Lp mone WY 10c. for list 
vonfederate my 
EB CRay Tos i ay Anderson, 8, C. wpa 





FOR EASTER SUNDAY 


The Gates of Day._. new and superior 





Service with appropriate Scripture selections. 
Songs written expressly for the occasion by Rev. 
R. Lowry. 16 pages. 


Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 cents by mail. 


Biglow & Main’s 
Easter Annual No. 7. 


A fine collection of Carols by favorite authors. 8 pages. 
Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 cents by mail, 








A fall Catalogue of Easter Carols, Services, and An- 
thems, sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








8vo, cloth, red 


By mail, 
613° B men ent oR mel "Se a classic tunes, all 
and ada reace to a 


ed with refe 
higher standard of Eccles tical pisste- 
n addition to the usual indices there is a complete 
= seeps " index of Authors and rs, 
gi f account of their lives and yn 
‘staal cheering a eee Sere re re reat, 80 


eraNdatiote Besar ts ‘Offered for’ the fur- 
therance of praise.”— The Independent. 
pages free. 
Returnable en copies sent to rs or com- 
mittees for le specimen . = 


. BARNES & co., 
111, TED William St.» | 34,36 Madison St., 


SCHOOL MUSIC | 


NOWHERE ELSE ‘ 
aan i jee ome establishment ve OLIVER Deen @ At! 
e , 
and every way s Oe et mus si BOOKS 
Schools, Seminaries, 


Academies, Colleges. , 
hundreds of others, our 


og favorite, and OLDEN HO uni- 
versally used. older books, EN BIN, 
(cts. by Perkins, . MERR 
erson and 0 ener, have a fixed repu' 
—oe - demand Pca for 





($1), b — ee 
Scheel Chole nr ft), and | we nd Hour {Se td 
Emerson and den, La in ah by 
kins; Gong Echo (is ota, Dy oy Per ricins, an 
Son. 60 cts.) b: 


coosfacat collections for Wien and 1 and N areal Bote ny Send 
for lists 


Wellesl Cell Col m ($1), by Morse; 
Voc ai Bohacs a. oice mR} by. Tilden, 


are new and fArst-c collections for oF enale Ve ices. 
Five Hundred Instructors for all Instruments, 


includi Fans world-famous Richardson's New 

Meth for Fipgeteres. Cy ou- 

sands of Songs an mad Colle for the Music 
Department of 

lists. Any book mailed Ke teal» 


OLIVER DITSON & C0, BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 87 Broadway, New York. 


P®FORESELECTING ANEW SUNDA Y-SCHOOL EFORESELECTINGANEW SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 
book send for a copy of 
un 


wren $090 EEN Pub. Co. ote mot, Phin 
Ba~ Specimen pages ma: 
ANNIVERSARY ‘GEMS 


N 
eka eel ae ae 
and Children’s Meetings. ce, 








for Saniys 


gto per'b Sold a bookselle: 
Sorc urea retreat eters 
ofa poocses Get. | A 3,8. OGL VIE 
CO., Publishers, 31 Rose Street, New York. 


LESSO R,OF. RUST. 
I. B. Fenner “ How Jesus.” Elegant 


, 75 ce 
For a all who woulda serve | ‘wey aes with an Hianasom 
“ Sweet and co: comforting,” — mely 
published ES Ae em. b_Gion's Her 6 
RLE, Publish Publisher, Boston. _ 








"Daughters of America,” 


ENTS WANTED for this mt book 
PHEBE A. Hameroees over pages; fine! 
illustrated; takes won 3 all buy i 
ies as well as pouliemen sucoeed. Address at 


Lad 
once, B. °. RU SSE: Publisher, Boston, Mass. 


PHOTO COPYING. 


ANVASSERS, 
send for Price us to ie naked Cc. WILLIAMS, 914 


Arch § St., Philadelphia 
for all will- 








a. Splendld ongatnge 4 
penes Pal LS | 












Teachers’ Bibles. 





“OXFORD” 
Revised New Testaments, 
Authorized by the American Committee of Revision 
In various Sizes and Styles of Binding. 
For sale at all bookstores throughout the country. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleeck-r %t.. Yew York. 


“PreestonKeonkcbo. 
Bankers. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Accounts of BANKERS, MERCHANTS and 


others = ne 
Travelers a erchants’ LETTER 
CVE Ses, nan ces 
neluding t, State 
and al in 1 Bonds, bought and so! apenas 


ene w. ious esof LAND WARRANTS 


To Holders of Defaulted Bonds. 


The undersigned invites correspondence with 
holders of all Western Defaulted or Repuadi- 








ated Bonds of Cities, Counties, Townships, or School 


Districts. Will purchase at best rates. Give full 


description and address, 


T. J. CHEW, Jr., St. Joseph, Mo. 


8% F First Morts ages 


wate = BONDS: ought, 


mesos ished 
Fe ifm T. CHEW, ire 












CALIFORNIA AND 
YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


pha SELECT EXCURSION phe greed 
leave yleaye. Philadelphia 


to St. Louis 


to New peta heret 4 en ppi River by ithern Pacific 
Railroad, at ony Ban, Antonio, Los 


I t y . Ocen 
eve ror ee; 
 aeean as! ear. pies 


Both Parties Include Yosemite Valley and 
Colorado 


. 
Both es by and WN 
Pamphlet et, with Map 
w 
gers can join, or by addr E. M. JEN NRINS. 
Broadway, New York, 


_ Programmes of European Tours are read, dy. 


GOING ABROAD. 


If you have any Sones ¢ 
pleasure, business, or health, Fs! nbs ofedvantae A. 4 
you to send a stamp for the Tourist gg ¥ 
oO 


inert gee 


Falls. All 





contains Itineraries of xe Routes 
Ocean Steamers, Rates o’ Particulars of Select 
Excursion Parties, witha fe | is eames valuable 
to an old Sere and ind ~~ =~ to a new one. It 
is yeas E. M. Jenkins (formerly of Cook, Son, 
& Jenkins ho now has his own offices at 124 High 
a nm — * and who is ‘the only American 

ourist Age ont in the world. A 

E. M. JENKINS, 
257 “EDUGA TAY, NEw ‘Yorx. 





“ sna ce AE EN 
cachpesnratnernsnnageinReSienen 


Degg a scacm 





eee in en canner = 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT Hany EA ORGANET TASEY 
TERMS OF SU BSCRIPTION A Masical Prodigy, Compact, Mclodious and Powerful 
. Ne getting out of order. Music about one-half the negu- 
— pee 7 te #0 cts, per Sune. It Plays ee 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly Polktas, . y ail popiiid can play i To Agents and the trate 
| at the following rates, which Include postage. we offer pepe elnl ind ycements. Our house is so well 4 Re we need only to say “4 . 
Hi From 1 i bg + ep hhecertbnetetberenenenenessenssenessespnened ® 2 each. | our old patrpes tS at This fs the Tent handy, compa aes eat tomatic ocean. we Save ever seen, and well worth sain 
iF i “ 10 to 19 copies. a come a HARI CH OR BERT S 
| 2 copies or more 100 RBAC HINA CO., 609° FILB STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Ph. 
if} The yellow labe Lon each. pe ipe r shows “Up ‘to what date 
i a subscriber has paid, If the publisher does not by that 
i} { date receive a request from the subacriber that the paper { - ‘*’Y 
i | be discontinued, he wlll continue to send it. The paper J a ws. rt 
i} } will, however, be stopped at any time thereajter, ¥ the . Pp of 
ta : subscriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the P t 
ii! time that he has received tt. The papers for a club will . 
uy be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
if : tion, unless a renewal for the same ts received, 7, 
i ' Subscriptions will be received for any portion ofa c 
i year at yearly rates. 
iH Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the = 
; same rate at which the club, as frst formed, would be J 
4 authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- \ . 
\h : conten tes to expire at the same time with the club as ,) 
is ; originally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro x \ 
rata for the time of their subscriptions. X \ 
i ' The papers for a club, whether going in a package ~~ 
iti to one address, or sent separately the members of \ 
ey the club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the ' 
i ha subscriplion, 
| t Subscribers asking to have the direction of a pape: rm 
bi } changed should be careful.to name not only the pn ond Md 
mh office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 6 iLLUST 
: { which it has been’sent, All addresses should include P > “a Re sure re to send mp popu orees, FREE. Address, 
itt both county ang sete. . wr haat seb | iJ : ALOUGE, with full 
i An rson Wishing to renew either a single or clu —~— TY, 
subscription, in connection with which nis name < = T. DANIEL f. BEA WASHINGTON, } NEW JEt JERSEY. 
iii } not = ore beem Known to ng publisher, wil please fa = . et 
: i vethe name 1e person to whom e r or 
i Papers have hereiaiore bat tt we mimes otnsie | SS ¢ US 
if ribers ng tointroduce The Times eir 
i OF friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this | "J mo hq by b The ESTEY ORGAN 
a office to any address. us te Eo = 
} d THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf for | O f) 3-2 Ws Ganevs Ge spe 
i ; every Bunday in the year 4. y 4 - as: tation of former years 
; . 4 | 100 copies, one YORE a eee s as by the continued ad. 
/ ’ ess than es at same r ers no a ane. 
for leas than one calendar month, ud ond * Ga * dition of all the em. 
j a: d im. 
THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- a S ‘ oso pean ties 
t sone for three month, wish oo! colored map, beautiful re RS ms provements that costly 
: ures, appropriate music, etc,, etc. > 
ny foo 00 copies, phe year (four QUATBOTS)........ccccesseeseeeened nO \ and skilled artisans 
4 “a pop, one year (four quarters)... nN can produce, 
: pies, three months (one quarter). . 
mt Under 10 Copies, three MONthS, CACL......:.c..0e-0000me ‘ ~ ILLUSTRATED CaTa- 
i THE QUESTION LEAF. "A separate leaf for each Loaves, with elegant 
‘ Sunda Prin on writing paper, and requir 
| written a ers to questions on tne lesson. - . Q and varied styles, sent 
i} 00 coptes one —- nectbens ” sibpadivebids + free to all applicants. 
tae oe Seal ceaetten 2» 
if Lees than 100 copies bt samme rate Sadare- real taken » j 
i i for less than 0 copies t's month. { \ ‘ J. compined & WVVVV AVY VY.“ sscestonere, ve 
ff GREAT BRITAIN. E. W. HAWLEY, Sec’y, 
| i Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row i 
ean } London, EF. C., will send the American Sunday School Box 3304, New York. . 
Ri} ; Times, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 
; : | Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. "The paper will be s AN SUND ¥-SCHO 
tt it sold b , “all the ener, newsdealers, price twopence, . ‘ C 
; as will also the Scholars’ Quarterly, price fourpence. “s 
i y ; . 
le JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, : Th: “TH E SPI RIT: OF PRAI: gat 
ni 25 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. . é: * - PI A N’ F ORTES. 
| _ Edited by Alfred “Arthur Cleveland, A practical and thorough musician and S. 8. in- UALLED IN 
' eae G RATES. structor, Music ofa high character, yet simple; of tuneful melo ¥,! and rich harmony. No Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and 
' The uniform rate for ordin advertisements in | * ALL SC e HOLS. Containing 221 Hymms and Tunes. To meet the ounanen of Durability. 
{ The Sunday School Times ts cents per agate the price is faxed as follows: Muslin edition, ornamented covers, Ww ILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
‘ \ line (14 lines to an inch), each insertion, whether $45 per handred, 60 cents single co ae Board edition, ornamented, Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore estes, “Baltimore 
; } for one tine or more, excepting for the months 0: te copy. Substantially and beautifully bound. Matérial’best nality. #No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York 
; tg ns Deeaee » Me] aera with At Bet & ealers everywhore. Published at the Bvengeiieel Publishi ng House, ——— Ricsdecd 
: a pressure of aivectiotas matter for its Golumas, Cleveland, me _ a dress: A. BURNHAM, 666 Woodland Avenue, Cleveland. O. PIANOS & 7 Piaro stooland 
} : the gate will pe 40 hn a Re gro ~ 9g? ae ——. — eee LENDID 9-STOP 
1 men nning ear hn the ut rann 
i through Novem cand Decembe © wiil be charged at Wee THE MOST. POPULAR BOOK OF THE DAY. | oReAN SiS scant, Send for 
: the increased rate for the nine issues for those months, warkae’ co. =f 
: The rate for Reading Notices (bourgeois type, leaded = Pwav. 
i} in the Business Depart: a ll be $1.00 per coun 
} line for each insertion, and for Special Notices (solid 
vette 50 cents per line for each insertion atany season, ; Es 
atiere. concerning advertisements should be ad- ? — 
‘PENNA, RELIGIOUS PRESS | <QNT ERPRETED} 
1 ASSOCIATION, | . 
1 802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, TW.M RRR RP es author of“Sclenceand the Bible.” ‘The Natnral Wonders 
i} att best hee P a ant yen aay and the beautiful Analogies between the Sun of 
" anseure 7. the Sun y traced o A book for eve eo tbie reader, every student of 
: for every 7 mane of ti efanlly. “Full 0 of f inspiration, Able, Earnest, Devout. More interesting than 
nee. “The interest in the theme is sustai ae out, and the closin chapters hold the attention, =~ 
4 pany — Rev, Thomas H. Skinner ner, D.D., Ch Theol, 
at i ig h a appreciation of this work.”—Rev. Edwin F. Hat- ’ ; 
j , ( f % ys Bibte Lexi Lbivete "Noses - the ah tr Without obtaining ~~ 2 
i ' i. haraeen in " volu re) : 
i Phis son of C Christ.” —" Rev. aa roe | Seek D.D. urch Church Sets Com » 935 to $500. 
; x ae GENTS WANTED ERYWHERE. Tim ed, and first aie “of scovlion t 
secured by ordering CANVASSING OUTFIT AT ONCE. This wil be naalled xpaid, for $1.00, which The Largest Stock int " ‘United States. 
| aun n will be returned when 20 books are sold. sees atonce, J.C. McCtRD co, seas > hs and price-list_ mailed free, if applied for 
; : “PAYS to sell our Hand Rubber Stamps. Sal Wan t da. Salary and walang E'S FURNITURE MAN eUFA TORY ’ 
, i D> di plesfree.. Fol} FPoljambe & €o., Ubeveland, O. esmen ante - .sell nursery steck. 48 CANAL STREET, BosTO 
ee | WGENTS. Ww 3D for the Best and Fastest. CHAS. W. STUART Newark} Wayne Co., New York. RoieStritro 
: 3) 7} se Prosorite sari Bib! hantrente Stintunted’ chante A 
: Hy { j r 33 per oon. NATIONAL , PUBLISHING Co., Phila., Pa, AGENTS Wante ra Books les bint 
a} ur new Religious poor, | ports of charset: graragey: BOOKS. Bibles 
t | ) wag Are rence oats | Wd iceuneea acti Roms dass SILK BANNERS 
‘See 4 , none FORSHEE & the of ro- - 
ne | IAD TP) 7 EMAKIN, Cincinnati, Ohio. ptt froin the lowest deptsots turer to Pon FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 
ei MH @eViluUL 4 URIED tion among’ the first f ELAN to J. ah mat 3. 
: _ . | FREDERICK DOUGLASS 59 C ‘armine § Street, New York, 
| | nf Britten by tnael fs 19fUN page tut cogasa: + BOR HAND BOOK. 
5 i aa Outrivals Uncle in thrillingand roman- 
Bg '} tic-interest, with the added iy that every word is 
' true. A marvellous stor raogt raphicoly goastor 
} great or’ value. ume Ww y 
; 1 Of Columbia yr Sy’ Say. Poses 6. s sought for by the hundreds of thousands who have 
j i ds be i Maps end watch op bw ence of this wonder and have been thrilled ISA REDUGED OUTLINE 
4 y the uence oO! is wonderful man, 
Thousands in n dally use by doctors, PARK PUBLISMIN TRIAI Conn. 
{ ; yers, ministers, siauip To ele — 
{ : } ee Send 3c. stam rc , 
a. ii fe gantly illustrated 36 page ca‘ : 
fo THE POPE MW’F’G il oreaa RI Iy= 
Ht of ve ‘J. R. H. Crozier. There is an BP isa: 
ii 3 a nets &t,, Reston, Mass. of niigtellty i every community Srougaoss 
in Th son is surely spreading. 
H i} - , volume meets this evil. No Better Book 
‘ : in the way of romance can be placed 
‘| ands of the young. Founded in Fac t. 
; and of Thrilling erest. Strong on 
H of commendation from Pu Pre 
Price. in Cloth. $2.00; 
i | ! es ewes 3.08 neo Selling rapa R 4 
/ / i | ) Send for EI B. TREAT’S JOHN BURNS, PUBLISHER, st Louis, mo. 
| + | ened of the Erecaxt New | = = OO 
+ i ; 
4 ' OF THE COLORED weeny 
i i forthe Suadsy School lesson of Wax [9-182 
i fend for Circular. 
y $.SUPERLY 
| %o ALL 8.5:SUFERW Tryp ENTS; 
ti ey Sendus yournama 
' Wau address.and we will send you a 
F nr 
5 | 7 : 
: ) PARLOR, OHUROH & LODGE 
4 €, SHEPARD & Co., Cincinnati, 0, Sachs City, Mo 11 & J3 PORTLAND STREET, Boston, Masa. 
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ouN STON 





Is now extensively used, and is prescribed by the medi- 
cal faculty wherever it has been introduced. 

Its adaptability is general to the invalid, the con- 
valescent and thé vigorous. 

To children it secures a strong muscular develop- 
ment, and for maternal nursing, imperfect mastica- 
tion, athletictraining, physical exhaustion, indigestion 
or mental! overstrain, it is the Perfection of food. 
No other beef extract is so palatable or so nutritious 
as Johnston’s, and we confidently recommend it as 
the only meat extract which fulfills all the conditions 
required in such preparations. 

For sale by Druggists and F‘ne Grocers generally. 

Robert Shoemaker & Co., General Agents 
W. M. Shoemaker, Proprietor, Philadelphia. 





WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 





o Consumptives.—Many have bove 
me. fre their testimony’ in = of the use of * paper, 
eo rience has proved it to 
van a remedy for Consumption, Asthma, 
Diphtheria, and all diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 
nr pape only by A. B. WILBoRr, Chemist, Boston. 
Sold by all druggists. 


TRUSSES 


The World’s Recognition of Merit. 
London—1881—Announcement. 
At the late INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL AND Sanitary Ex- 

uIBITION, the World's most competent Judges recognized 
their unequalled excellence by granting the 
“ 
ONLY AWARD OF MERIT” FOR TRUSSES | 
“TO I. B. SEELEY, PHILADE 0.8 
nore Sixty-Eight Competitors.) —confrming their igs 
vor with America’s most distinguished 8 jurgeons. 





Exursition Juposs Prys Rorat Corises ov SurcEons ;— 
ant, F. R. C. S., Christopher Heath, F. R.C. 8., 
Thomas Smith, F. 2. C.S., John Wood, F. R. S., F. B.C. 8. 


SEELEY’S HARD-RUBBER TRUSSES. 


cS CS 


#ig.t. 
Fine Steel Springs, neatly covered with highly-polished Hard 
Rubber. Made in every desirable io with Pads 
anatomically constru - Light, cool, ¢ leanly, durable; 
uneqealled in =, » finish, and practical construction. 
Unaffected b use or climate; used in panne, 
Always i ces reduced to 
the popular demands. Sold by ris leading Druggists ‘ea 
Dealers at the usual price of commo common Trusses. 


1947 Chetan Se PPSTHBL ISHMENTS “4 Ziet See’ 


Underthe Patronage of the World's most Eminent Surgeons, 
The Correct and Skillful Mechanical Treatment of 
RNIA OR RUPTURE A SPECIALTY. 
See Goasy's Deviant ten Ont Aqnew's Sate Guam. 
Reversncs :— = iret. 8 D. Gam, D D. Hayes Agnew, Willard 





Parker, W. H. Pancoast, Dr Thos. G. Morton, and others. 

Trade-M anieatiniinn Notice !—From fre- 
quent complaints of inferior imitations having been supplied 
on calls for ‘‘Harp-Rusper Trusses,” we beg to advise 
the public and Trade, that the distinguishin, 
“Harkp-Rvsse® TRUSS,” was, on January 188 gr 
as Trade-Mark, to our exclusive use, under Act of Con; 
March 3d, 1881. All “Hakp-Rosser Tr sold, n 
stamped, “I. B. SEELEY, WARRANTED,” are infringementa, 





_ Wainst which we shall protect our Customers and 










AA.POMEROY, 


Hex. Hartford, Conn. 
Mw State where you 
mw this advertise- 





famous wave 1s 
b cheapest in the 
it never gets 
feurl. Every one 


w ted. Prices, 
&. $6, $8, $10, $12, and 
pwards. 
Best French Hair 
Switches. 
23 in. 23 - tor 3. 
Pr ts 
23 * 35 “ 
3” 4 o - 3 
These goods are one- 
third less than can 'e 
bought of any howe 
in the country. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs at Reduced Prices. 
Goods forwarded on approval without money to any 
address in the United States. Send for circular. 
JOHN MEDINA, 


PARIS Ham Store, 


426 Washington Street (cor. Summer), Boston, Mass. | __ 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


A Save your carpets and floors by using 


ms \ CLARE'S 
Elegant Rubber Furniture bas, 


NU 
An immense improvement. 
\ other castor for these reasons : 
They can be used on the most delicate fabric ever 
laid on a floor without injuring it in the least. 




















They will not scratch the most highly polished 
wood or stone floor. 


They never corrode or rust out holes in the carpet 
or matting. 


They are perfectly noiseless. 


=“'Phey are the most substantial and best made castor 
he market, and will save many times their cost 
oors and carpets. 


Made in different styles and sizes, adapted for all 
s of furniture, 


send $1.20 for a handsome, nickel-plated set of 14 
Fi. inch P style castor like opposite cut. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


GEORGE: P. CLARK;: 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 








‘Gent Free to 


any Address. 


= PEDIGREE § 
and Prices of 


D.! LANDRETH & SONS Fiabe 3 


lutely pure and 
immensely val- 








MRS. POTTS + EEDS, 
COLO HaNoue sao | l PARSONS PLANTS: 


TREES, 


ARE THE BEST 
TESTED SEEDS, WELL GROWN PLANTS, 
TRANSPLANTED TREES. 
E. W. PARSONS & CO., 
WEST CHESTER, 


eae dere, sa } 


NEW -Yor«. 


DOUBLE POINTED, IRON BOTH WAYS, 
BEST IW USE AND CHEAP, 
THREE IRONS, ONE HANDLE AND A F 

STAND-TO A SET. 


FOR SALE BY 





Gna 


= 4 "Fuchsias and 4 ae we Sag A "ese strong flow: 
ing plants, labeled, sent aly & mail Ree hme oe 
| foe tix *Y of Plants free. » 
THE _INNIBF. & 


HARDWARE TRADE | 
 BARLOWS | ' Tor Bale _4 SSE To. | 








ears: Peach Trees; 
fansell, Crimson Beau- 
y and Reliance Raspherries 


James Vick, Old Iron Clad, Big Bob, Mancheste 
and Indiana Straw rries3Stay men’s Karly Black- 
berries. Long list of other Fruits & Plants. Price 
List free to all. S.C. DeCOr, , Moorestown, 1. J. 


. Second St., 


INDIGO BLUE | 2; % WILTBERGER, Pro 
CHOICE N EET 
SIAR TY 
hoice Flower and 
getabl ie S. 
you will in sales 
DUTCHESS NURSERY AND SEED ESTABLISHMENT: 


SEEDS 
W.L. a 








Far superior to any 


8 e808 end Scions of Kieffer and Le- 
























| 





18. contains ER HENDE 
o Pam ena Instructions om  Veretabie and Flower Cul. 
* making nan, Vasdenin Book, having 
il the latest os known to author: of * Gar- 
for Profit.” Mailed free on appl 
(Please staté in what paper you saw this). 


Peter Hend 
. y Cortlandt 








‘ aeekre ro FOR SALE. 
of ( purchaser's 

















eir Superiority demon- 


Their Success without a 

parallel. 

They are SELF-SKIMMING. 

Five Gold Medals 
e 







AK 
vis Swing Churns—Eureka 
Prin 


uteer Workers ‘ 
A full line of butter factory 


roppleg Sem Send for circulars and testimonials. 
CHINE Co., Bellows Falls, Vt, 




















on James River, Va., in a northern 
settlement. \(nstrated circular free. 


J.P. MANCHA Claremont, Virginia. 
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the Catalogue of Bible Land Photographs rae Views), taken personally by the distinguished id) Edward L. Wilson, during the Winter and Sp: red ne oa | 


tellowing 4 exceeding] 
them, should have Cay The p 
pictures, as, for instance: Palestine 8, 16, 27, etc. 


PALESTINE. 


1. Hebron, The place where Abram dwelt; and 
David's first capital. 

5. Hebron. The entrance to the Cave of Machpe- 
La ihe Sepulchre of Abraham, Isaac, and 


13, rhe'G. rt Pool of Solomon, from_which a great 
eee) f the water supply of Je rosalem was 
Church of the Hol 


‘ts. Jertanter, y Sepulchre, or 
barial. 


reputed site of Jesus’ death an 
31. Jerusalem. Jolo! oe street along which 
J is said to have walked to Calv 
32. Jer’ gs omo, or arch over the 
Vv is said to have 
cons to Pine multitude, when he said, 
33. Tye bea the reputed place where 
healed the man who lay waiting for the 
(the waters. 





m ° 
b, =a: The EE Interior. =e | 
room, where the Last r was cele- 
vi of Basi 
» where they 
usalem. 


—over the high- 
, the site of the Tem- 


4%. T he e of the Rock; Interlor—éhowing the 


61, The Showing the stone 
} ‘ 
pe me Lr rot = eet the Sepulchre. 


76. Je Yount ves, from near St. Ste- 












‘s Gate; showing 
79. ser em. Church i Mount of 
8. The Muezzin's call to Prayer, the 
M ght gad oft ‘Mount of Oltw ves. 
82, 1” southern part, from the 


of the central part, from the 


" View 
Sh. RES of the northern part, from the 
es, 


nt of Olt es from Mount Calvary. 
m the hill abave. 


120. © ruin shown as the house of Martha 


interesting pictures have been selected 





rv, Events Field. 
ae 


AGENTS WANTED. 2:33 


agents before. 


AN AGENT'S OUTFTT.—To any one desiring to; ‘aot as 
Itwill, of course, be un eee this. 


the pictures to good advantage. 


JOHN D. 


121. Bethany. rhe Tomb of Lazarus. 

123. Bethany. group of women 

1%. Bethlehem, “-< the Church of the Nativity. 

127. Bethlehem. The ey descent to the reputed 
birth-place of Jes 

128. Field of the shepherds near Bethlehem. 

121. The Dead Sea. 

135. Jordan’s Stormy Banks. 

136. Jericho. The reputed house of Zaccheus. 

138, Jericho. Fount of Elisha. 

139, Jericho. The town and the Mount Quarantania, 
the re pyed pod piece eae Jesus’ temptation. 

140, Bethel. ‘s dr 

145, Shiloh, The he place of the Tabernacle in the times 


ofthe Judges. The runes Sanctuary. 
146. Shiloh. ig Grave of Deborah. 
147. Shechem. s Well. 


148. Shechem. Fooweh’s Tomb. 

149, Shechem. Mount Fbal, the Mount of Cu 4 

150. Shechem. MountGerizim, the fount of Bl ng; 
the Samaritans’ sacred mountain. | 

153, Shechem. ( sroup s of Samaritan w 

iM. Shechem. Samaritan Priest, with: the ’ Roll of the 

Samaritan Pentatench, 

155. Shechem. Group of ut cty 9 

156. Samaria. The capital city of the Ten Tribes. 

161. Mount Gilboa, and the Well. The region of the 
last battle of Saul and Jonathan, and of their 


eath. 

162, Dothan, The plain where Joseph's brothers kept 
their sheep; and where they sold Joseph. 

165. Zerin. The Ancient Jezreel; the Tower. The 

residence of Ahab and Jezebel. 

166. = Le alk of Jezreel or Esdraelon, as seen from 
the 

167, Shunem, where the Philistines encamped ag 
— and Li ie Hermon, where the Midtenttes 

fore they were defeated 4 Gideon. 


170. Nain , whe clas widow's son was raised to life by 
esus; po | ount Tabor, a traditional site of 


ine jon. 
171. meets from the Chureh of the Annunc’ 





iation. 
176. Nazar The Fountain of the Virgin, where 
and Jesus must have gone for water. 
182. fw and the Sea of Galilee. 
14. M and the Sea of Galilee. 
188. Bet , and the Sea of Galilee. 
189. Chorazin, ’ 





; 
‘esar and Castle of Banias. ' 
DL View seen from the Damascus Road. | 
205. Ol ee i 
Olive near 
Reputed of Paul’s conversion. 


WA 


‘0 look at them is almost as good as making a tri 
ce of the views, mailed, is $3.00 a dozen, or 35 cents each when less than half a dozen are ordered. 
A good plain stereoscope will be mailed for $1.00, or a superior one for $1.50. 


27. 
210, 
211. 
213. 
231. 
235. 


293. Jaffa. The Ancient Joppa. 
24. 


13. 
15. 
16. 
18. 
2A, 
27. 
41. 
44. 


45. 
Ww. 


46. 
58. 


70. 
71. 


a 
PPS 


= The Bedouin Shepherd- 


115. Our prsqgmean and a Sheykh with Camel. 
LI pny 


pic views may be brought to the attention of Sunda 
A liberal cash discount will be allowed them, an ‘carl wor 
wilt, yoen application, be sent to those who wish to act. An entirely fresh field is open. 


to the East. 


Damascus. A peep inside.—Gate of Peace. 
Damascus. Houses on the wall, showing how 
Paul might have been let down in a basket. 
Damascus. The Old City Wall and the Abana 
River. 
Damascus. 
1ASCIs. 
Damascus. 
Damascus. 


“ The Street which is called Straight.” 
An Arab family and home. 
A Jewish family and home. 
House of Stambouli Pasha—Interior. 


a 


Jaffa. The reputed house of Simon the Tanner. 


ARABIA PETRAA. 


. Arab Beggars in the Mosque Court. 
. Group of Bedouin Children. 
Ayun ag, of Moses. 


a2 


Sea and _ it (before 
6 Wilderness oni Sin” ‘caning 


of Moses. 
The Am ‘Amalekite Battle Field, from the Mount of 
A a a in Wady Feiran. A Arab gathering 


Climbing toward Mount Sinai, on Camels. 
— Almond rees,—Oasis at the foot of the 
~~ Mount Sinai. 
The i o— Sinai Range,—showing a came! train 
n the valley. 
romps cf Monks, at Convent of St. Katherine- 


= 


3008,” the Fountain of Moses. 
Convent FL atherine, seen from the Gorge of 


The ee aos Gateway, Ascent of Laat Sinai. 
The Good Well, Ascent of Mount Sinai. 


) Musa. 
on “a8 Hill of Aaron,” or phe anil Hill We the Golden 


Sateen name 


402. 
of 

405. Aboo oBimnbel Great Temple. Interior. 

414. e Cataract. 

423. 

43. 

427. 


430. 
437. 





— at Akabah. 
' iz Sh Mousa. The Sinai Bedouin Judge. 
135. cand sat Fa Bedchin Moses. 
145. The Petra in Guard 
150. Petra. First glimpse of the Kusneh, through the 
SEO. act 
158. Petra. ie il 
185. The Grave of iriam a at Ain-El Weibeh. 
187. An Oasis in the Arabian ema 


we will send half a dozen choice views and a stereoscope upon wos of $1.50. 
outfit is offered at this price only ordering, in 


General Agent, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


to those who, when 


450. 


rintendents and teachers, and all others, agents are wanted in 
will be both useful and agreeable. 


Any Sunday-school superintendent or pe 
In ordering, name the series, and the feta arr - er 


EGYPT. 


8% Alexandria. amet, © — and Lighthouse. 

. Alexandria. Pompey’s Pi 

. Arab Farm Vil , near plendindbta. 

2%. Egyptian Water ier 

31. Cairo. View of the C “ity. 

Moslems at Prayer. 

Egyptian lady, unveiled. 

Egyptian lady, veiled. 

Right Donkeys, and drivers. 

Pyramid of Cheepe—first glimpse. The Nile in 
the foreground 

View ramid of Cheo 
lew from top o 


—close view. 
id of Cheops. The Pyra- 


ces Mgt and Mencheres. A group of 
ubians in the foregroun dd. 

Tre avelers, on camels, resting at the Sphinx. 

The Obelisk — Heliopolis. 

The Nile. A Boat id of Water-Jars. 

Karnak—Avenue of Sphinxes, and Portal of the 

Temple. 

§ Thebes. Falien Sta. - of Rameses, 

. Thebes. The Coloss 

Medinet Abou—Tem| le of Rameses ITT. 

Arab Water-Carrier Girls. 

Scene of the ‘ Great find of mummies’ 

Tomb of Rameses ITI. 

Luxor. From the Theban plain,—Ev ening. 

Pylon. Temple of Edfou— nterlor 

Group of Samee - —. 

Phils. araoh 

First Cataract ofthe x ile—Instantaneous View. 

Little Bread Maker. 


*—1881. 


qu 
boo meples.” From the Nile. 
Aboo Simbel_Great Temple. Near View. Group 
travelers rest 
Second Nil 
Boulak Museum, Cairo 
@ Pharaoh of the Exodus. Finely 
sculptured Seed at Boulak Museum. 
Stone and Wood Mummy Cases. Boulak Museum. 
Osiris, Hathor and Isis. Boulak Museum. 
Sheykh-El-Belled. Celebrated wooden Statue. 
a. useum. 
A Royal Mummy Head—Queen. Found 1881. 
Circulars, giving terms to 
Nothing of the kind has ever been offered by 


This will enable a canvasser to show 


id to become agents. 











_ EDUCATIONAL. 
“BANGOR THROLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full course of stud ty Full corps of teachers, Apply 
to Professor JOHN 5. SEWALL, Bangor, Maine. 


> H Oo NOGRAPHY, or Phonetic Shorth: 
‘atalogue of works, b “Benn Pitman, with alpRa- 

bet ont illustrations, for inners, sent on 
tion, Address, Phonographic Institute, , Cinei 


Greenwich Academy. « Usual lsece 


and Commercial igoemied 


rect N. Yu 
opportunities for salt water bat 
‘Terms moderate, ri eA 
logus free. Rev. F. D. 
East Greenwich, RT 


HARVARD 


aminations for admissi 
Pro’ onal Schools are held 
Mass., Exeter, N. H., New Y, 
, St. Louis, and San 
day, riday and Satu 
ay in June (this year 
: ar ae Exam yom 


case. 
ben Senin of admission, 
onal course, the scholar- 
the siudiesin 
connected with the 
of Harvard Univer- 


— 155) an other 
ent, or any other su! 


an 
State N Normal School, 


Indiana, Pa. 


Teachers thoroughly prepared for entering their field 
of labor, Students fully prepared to enter our best 
colleges, 

Building 5 story, brick, rooms large and airy; heated 
by steam and lighted with gas. Hot and cold baths 
throughout the building. Campus, 12 ac es; shady 
promenades, Instructions unsurpassed. Terms 
moderate and accommodations first class. 

Spring Term will open April 9, 1883. For further 
information address, 

‘om H. DURLING, Principal. 


WEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


MUSIO TAUGHT in all its branchgs, by 
noted Professors in each department. 
FINE ARTS, Drawing, Painting. and Model- 
ling. WALTER SMITH, Principal. 
ENGLISH BRAN CHES, a full 
Experienced Teachers. 
LANGUAGES, German, French, and Italian. 





course, 






| 
$5,000 poe Pe: 


Write and 
Cc. B. PEET — Peet & Co. 


=H UNITED STATES 


320 and 322 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
aoa aE X INDEMNITY. 
COBT ABOUT @10, which about one-third the rate 


) Wrestdent. 

















MEMBERSHIP FEE, $4. ANNUAL 





school Convention, 
Christ’s Res 

per hundred 
Of the adiaé teeek 
tion,” 
and the 


previous 


on receipt of five cents, 
A 


=|EASTER CONCERT EXERCISES. 


Mr. W. R. Burnham, late Chairman of the Executive Committee of the International Sunday- 
has. a Scriptural Concert Exercise for Easter : 
pesenep.” Te is printed in pamphlet form, and sent by mail at the rate of $2.00 


years, the following have been 
Franklin Faibenke (of the International Lesson Committee). 

Life, ” by James H. Flint. “ An Easter Service,” by the Rev. J. Max Hark. Either of 

these will be sent by mail at $2.00 per hundred copies. ‘Sample of either Exercise sent by mail 


“The Power of 


reprinted : “ The Resurrec- 
“The Resurrection 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, was Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








and confers Degrees. Spring Term s Apri 
Canada, July 2. Cobourg is deligh 


send for catalogue to the secretary. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO, 


thirty miles east of Cleveland. A school Grounds 
Women. Location pleasant and healthy. = 
=. fourteen sores with fine ro = : aang 
eated weeanina teres refurnished, e 

5 r elevator, fire escapes. a 


wie ane 0 60 eccaa t the grcnlly High h School Tanged for those = 





glish Co nh & ae st Prectioal wer oy in 
new Gnenheal Ph. SS deeag = 7 with 
ig Co 5. er eed swith the micro- 
and Ger 15 without aoe in French 
rd Germmamie Hand and M Drawing. 
the year; in Natural 

patel of W Reserve easor NP 
ore. LL.D,; History, Professor Smith, 
Domestic Economy, Miss Juliet Gorson, Fexcel: 

lent lent Instruction in Instrumental Vv Music. 


Recitals by a musicians. For the cur- 
Ps yl year, Dr. Saute Rees Of Besten, and Pro- 
fessor E. ry, now of — 
‘ Summer se will S.A, Md April sie... Yor For Land 
rated 


NORTH DAKOTA\, 








Native Teachers. 
E and Dramatic Action. 8, R. fa Bag «| eet sees, ee gran. 
, Principal. River V alley, 2 along the re ific Rail- 
HOME. MMODATIONS for 550 lady randy i he nee ae BRS 
ay a aol Lie eg rail K. Seog SS 
UNPARALLELED FREE advantages in Wien With breaking teams, labo Sirad shekaud memenn, 
coneerts, recitals, lectures, library, ete. ~ — rth relat ment tegee ge wages. 
DAY AND EVENING Classes, Students | heehee tes with o lnirmat ae ee 


may join now, Send for Calendar free. 


E. TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Boston. 





"OMRD OF TRADE, 
Jamestown, Dakota. 


y situated on the north shore of Lake Ontario. 
term combines recreation with study. Fall term opens October 1. 





National School of Elocution and and Oratory. 


1416 and 4iqis ; Chestnut’ St Stree rect, 
Thorough and Systematic Culture in Voice, Enunci 
to Conversation, Reading, Recitation, and Orator 


. Philadelphia. 
and Action in their application 
Ch March, 1875. Grants Diplomas 


9. Summer Term of six weeks at Cobour : 
This 
For further artic ulars 


JAMES Y. BECHTE 





TILTON'S DECORATIVE ART COLOR BOX. 





EN Moist Water Colors arid three Brushes in a 
} noane Tin Box. PRICE, 50 CTS 
A Catalogue of Outline Designs in Cards, Panels 


and in Beoeks, sent free on application. 


How to fearn to Draw and Paint in Water Colors, 
without a Teacher 


Introductory Lessons in Drawing and Painting 
Water Colors by MARION KEM 
oe a with lists of Materials, their cost, and all infor: 
for the beginner. 
Either of the above sent by mail on receipt of S0cts., 


of both for #1. S. W. TILTON & CO., 333 


Washington Street, Boston. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Eeroruiy known to the 
arch,Chapel, re Alarm 
and or bells; aleo Chimes and Peals. 


WENEELY & (8.. WEST TROY. ¥. Y. 


















in 
Self teelter- 
ma- 










BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be} \s of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Fire A Alarms Terme, ae, FULLY 

ARRANTED. Catalogue sent 

VANDUZEN 6 TIFT. Cincinesti. © 








ARE YOU COMING TO NEW YORK? 


| PEOPLE visiting New York City who wish to econo- 
mize their expenses can find hotel accommoda- 


tions at less than sneer. Setel P rices it On DN 
private boarding house of MRS. M. FT 
40 West + eet, between ens. 
Avennes. it, well-furnished a, Mer 


Large. P pleasan 

conveniences, with good liberal board. $1.50 per day. 

Car and stage lines at the —< connect with every line 

in the city. Elevated R. R. Station within 300 feet. 

The most central and accessible location in town. 
(Put the in your memorandum.) 








JohnWanama 
iecie on 


—. ant 
Roteskee a. 


poe ent bye ran mal express or — 
to return and 
if not satisfactory. Cata- 
Lorre on application. 
AKER, PHILADELPHIA. 
We have ro etre cae mr: in the United States. 


EMBROIDERY SILK, 


40 eS oe ee oe 











Everyt 
Weari 








on Hh of ay wm Shh 


logne, ete a 



















eh by continue to sell ti ends—odd leng tly 
asso! te nei ‘oat celebrated embroid: ery 
sie at less wp te half price. 


r ounce. 
The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
238 MarketSt,, Phila., or 469 Broadway, N.\. 


) stanvaro 
SILK 


Or THE 
WORLD! 


IT PATCHWORK 2 ce Blocks of 
Le FA a pee 
for samples. ‘Gem Silk O'S New Haven, Sonn. 


PAPER is a ee a 


YW LAAN 


eCpn Fr 





by 474 
And 








24 ray as ara metas 
STERBROOK "re: 
PENS 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333. 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERGROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St.. New York. 


AUTOMATIC 
EYE-GLASS HOLDER. 


Winds up cord itself. “A” 
shows position of glasses 
reeled up. No sa oe of 
glasses: very hand ou- 
% sands are in use. By mail 
25 cents. 











KETCHAM & 
MonOyGALy Mfrs. 








4 Liberty Place, N. ¥ 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only 


ts that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement ofa not in standing be inadvertently inserted, 
the publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. — _— ” 








